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Foreword 

Tstitieo Kit jo, Kyoshi 8 " Dan 

There is probably no one in che world today who hasn’t heard of karate. A number 
of fighting sports these days have incorporated karate techniques, but how many people 
can really say they know the difference between traditional karate and sports karatei 
Karate was the Okinawan peoples sole weapon for self protection. In the words of Goju 
ryu karate founder Chojun Miyagi, “Karate is the ability to train your body to the point 
whereby you can overcome ail opponent with one technique without the need for weap¬ 
ons.” If you cam do that, you cannot protect yourself. 

Sports karate has two branches, kata, which focuses solely on outward appearances 
and kumite , which is about winning and losing. Traditional karate however is completely 
different. The secret to traditional karate lies in daily training with the makiurara, chiisbi, 
nigiri garni, kongoken, Uhtsasht, kigu training, and other hojo undo. All of this combines 
to train every part ot your mind and body and helps foster a bujutsu spirit. Regular daily 
training is the tme essence of traditional karate. 

In this book, Mike Clarke has captured the secret of traditional karate power. As an 
Okinawan it makes me proud that Mike has taken the time to introduce to the world the 
essence of traditional karate. I hope that this hook is well received by everyone through¬ 
out the karate world. 


Tsuneo Kin jo, Kyoshi 8" Dan 

Okinawa Goju Ryu Karate bo Honbu, Jundokan 

Asato, Okinawa 
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Foreword 

Tetsuhiro Hokama, Kaicbo I0' h Dan 

I want to offer my congratulations to Mr. Michael Clarke on the publication of his 
new book. Mr. Clarke loves Okinawa and has come to Okinawa many times for karate 
training and to learn more about karate's history by continuing his own research. His de¬ 
tailed understanding of Okinawan culture is the reason this book can be written because 
it is about bojo undo . and this comes from our karate tradition. 

To write a book like this about karate would be very difficult for an Okinawan karate 
teacher, but for a foreign karate teacher it must have been even more difficult and taken 
a great effort and a lot of patience. Mr. Clarke teaches Goju Ryu karate in Australia and 
has written other books about karate, he is respected by everybody. He is an honorable 
karate man of the next generation, teaching physical and mental techniques, and is my 
triend in karate. I highly recommend this book to everybody. 

Tetsuhiro Hokama, Kaicho 10 ,b Dan 

International Goju-ryu Kcnshi-Kai Karatcdo Kobudo Association 

Nishihara. Okinawa 
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Foreword 

Hiroshi Akatnine, Kaicho 8 ,h Dan 

1 first came to meet Michael through a series of interviews. He was doing research 
oil kobudv weapons and wanted background for a number of articles lie was writing 
for Blitz Magazine in Australia. We sat for several hours discussing the aspects of each 
weapon, what their origins were or could plausibly be, how they were used, what modi¬ 
fications were needed to make them truly effective fighting instruments, how they would 
be used in various situations, and any unique techniques which were associated with 
each. Throughout the interviews I was impressed with the effort he made to understand 
the answers. 

When I saw the finished articles I was impressed with how he presented his research 
in context. He approached the topics as a person who had benefited from years of train¬ 
ing; with his open mind, he was very quick to see how training in kobudo highlighted 
the underlying fundamentals of martial arts. While visiting, Michael noticed our array 
of muchiwan and chiishi, and he asked how we used them in our training. That led to 
another pleasant conversation on training tools and techniques, which clearly demon¬ 
strated the depth of research he had put into this project even back then. I look forward 
to seeing what he has discovered in other dojo and how he writes about their training 
techniques and tools. 

I recommend this text based on the quality of Michael’s work with us on kobudo. 1 
am sure it will be a valuable asset for learning how the tools are used as an extension of 
training the body and hardening resolve through strict application of effort and tech¬ 
nique. These types of works are important in cataloging and transferring meihods devel¬ 
oped by our own teachers, and they make a fine addition to anyone's martial library. 

Hiroshi Akamine, 8 ,b Da?} 

President 

Ryukyu Kobudo Hoion Shinko Kai 
Tomigusuku, Okinawa 
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Foreword 

Patrick McCarthy, Hanshi 8 ’’ Dan 

I he work which lies before you is not simply another "how to" book about karate 
but rather a penetrating look at Okinawa’s principal fighting art, the culture in which 
ir unfolded and one integral aspect of its practice, referred to as hojo undo. A rarely dis¬ 
cussed aspect of our tradition, to the best ot my knowledge Mike Clarkes work is the 
first book on this subject. A seasoned karateka and writer, the author’s principal aim is 
to present this important practice in a historical context while revealing something of 
Okinawan karate culture, too. To this end I am confident that my colleague’s publication 
successfully achieves his intended outcome. 

Setting the contextual premise of hojo unde, the author has gone into great detail 
regarding the history of karate on Okinawa, but in a refreshingly bi-partisan manner. 
Like any true martial artist, Clarke is not interested in promoting the concept of ka¬ 
rate “styles,” but rather universal values, generic mechanics, and immutable principles 
instead. I’m certain that he has conclusively presented hojo undo as an integral if not 
natural part of training in the fighting arts—with or without weapons. He's also looked 
at how the idea of conditioning the body and mind collectively evolved alongside the 
fighting traditions from India through China and to Okinawa. 

I particularly enjoyed the fresh way this author addresses the demise of “old-school” 
training through the introduction and rise of modern rule-bound practices—as one 
school of thought fell quietly dormant, another gathered momentum. Also, 1 am con¬ 
fident that Clarkes observations on how Japanese budo culture influenced this trans- 
formation and shilled its attention to kihon, kata (including incongruous application 
practices) and rule-bound huniite will explain an important yet rarely addressed aspect 
of how and why modern karate arrived in its present condition. Like any competent 
researcher, Clarke’s reinforces his historical theory by referencing excellent English lan¬ 
guage sources dating back to the 1950s and 1960s. Drawing the readers attention to 
both the past and present, I agree wholeheartedly when Clarke suggests that had karate 
been introduced to the West directly from Okinawa, rather than through the highly 
conformist Japanese culture, we would most certainly be embracing a creative art far 
more representative of Okinawa's old Ryukyu Kingdom Period and the holistic values 
it placed upon the living of daily life, rather than the rule-bound and overly ritualistic 
practices so widespread today. 

Explaining the history and use of the most commonly found training equipment, 
the author discusses possible origins and shows how such apparatus can be easily con¬ 
structed. This is particularly helpful for the reader interested in producing hojo undo 
equipment for the dojo. He's included many interesting stories and cited quotes from 
other writers’ works that were appropriate. Including the lifting equipment, makiage 
kigu, two kinds of chiishi, nigiri garni, tan , ishisashi, kongoken, and ishi geta. Clarke's also 
written chapters on the impact equipment, such the makiwara, ton. jari bako, ude kitae. 
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and kakite bikei He's even included a chapter on ude tanren and a chapter on junbi 
undo (preparatory exercises) along with a dozen auxiliary exercises, which can be done 
when access to the tools is limited or nonexistent. Linking these exercises to techniques 
found in kata , and pointing directly to examples from both Goju tyu and Shotokan — 
two schools which perhaps best represent the principal traditions which form the main 
stream of karate today—the author succeeds in offering far more than just an exploration 
into hojo undo. 

With the absence of any work on hojo undo, The Art of Hojo Undo: Power Training 
in Traditional Karate is destined to become an instant success and I am pleased to be 
able to lend my name to its publication. Moreover, Mike Clarkes empirical experience 
and deep knowledge of both Okinawa's fighting arts and the culture in which it evolved 
makes him uniquely qualified to produce a book of this nature. Personally, I can't think 
of a single person anywhere in the world better suited to introduce this subject, and 1 
highly recommend The Art of Hojo Undo: Power Training in Traditional Karate to teach¬ 
ers and students alike. 


Patrick McCarthy, Hanshi S' 11 Dan 
International Ryukyu Karate-jutsu Research Society 
htipi/fwww.kory u-uchinadi.com 
A link to the fast is your bridge to the future 
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Preface 

The photographs used throughout this book come from different times and from 
various sources and locations. They are in this book only to help inspire the reader who 
may be new to this aspect of karate. They do not always show the exercises being dis¬ 
cussed. Construction advice is given for each tool and great care should be taken when 
making them. Build them as well as possible and keep safety at the forefront of any de¬ 
sign and later use. Poorly made tools do little to improve your karate and places you in 
constant danger ol injury. All weights and dimensions given in the construction advice 
are approximate, based on the tools used by me. As a result, each tool should be made 
to measure according to the person using it. If in doubt about either the construction or 
use of any of these tools, seek advice Irom a qualified teacher. The tools of bojo undo fall 
into two distinct groupings and have been presented this way: the first are 'lifting' tools 
and the second are tools involving "impact." 

Throughout the book I have written people’s names in the Western way, for ease of 
reading and to avoid any misunderstandings that may arise for those unfamiliar with the 
Okinawan and Japanese custom of placing the family name first. I have also placed an 
F.nglish description next to Japanese words to ease rhe flow of information. 1 have de¬ 
liberately used Japanese terminology throughout, as it was the language that introduced 
karate to the Western world and the language most non-Okinawans are familiar with 
today when discussing karate. Any mistakes in the information found in this book are 
mine and mine alone. Therefore I would ask only that they be viewed in the context of 
my humble effort ro place before the martial arts public, information I believe is sorely 
needed. 
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Hojo urdo tools and kobudc weapons at tte Kerkyukai H)jo undo toots and weapons lire the wall of Stiinjo sen- 


dcjo, Okinawa, c. 1928. 


set's dejo. Photo taken c. 1973. 



Nasunobu Shinjo (1938- 
1003). a ronownad toachor 
of Gop ryu and a firm ad¬ 
vocate of hojo uit do train- 
irg. Photo taken c. 1973. 
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Jundokan students demonstrate hojo unde at the 20 ° 
anniversary demonstration commemorating Chojun Myagfs 
death. Tokyo, October 1973. 


The author with his teacher Eiichi Miyazato (1922-1999) Some o' the hojo unde tools and kobudo weapons at Sho- 
heacmaster of the Jundokan iojo, at the grave of Chojun shin Nagamine's Codokan d?jo in Kume, Okinawa. 

Miyagi (1888-1953) in central Okinawa, 1992. 



The original Shinseidakan 
do jo in Penh, Western Aus¬ 
tralia. Note the hojo undo 
tools :n the small cojrtyard 
next to the dojo. 
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INTRODUCTION 



On the island of Okinawa, since ancient times, people who practiced the fighting 
arts have lifted weights and struck inanimate objects to develop their strength and en¬ 
durance. Hojo undo, or supplementary training, also called bign undo, borrowed heavily 
from the martial traditions of China. In both cultures, it seemed only natural to condi¬ 
tion, in tandem, the body and the mind in the pursuit of martial integrity. To this end 
people devised the many and varied tools we find today. Almost all of them were fash¬ 
ioned from common household items, everyday workplace objects, and tilings that came 
easily ro hand, iso many tools have been devised that it is beyond the scope of this hook 
to include each and every one of them, although you will find within these pages all the 
most commonly used equipment and training methods. The Okinawans followed the 
example of their Chinese counterparts by using such tools and training drills to enhance 
their strength, and in doing so even introduced a few' of their own. The makiwam as \vc 
know it today, for example, was developed 
in Okinawa and is now arguably the single 
best-known piece of hojo undo equipment 
in the karate world. Many years later, in the 
mid-1950s, the renowned karate teacher 
Chojun Miyagi integrated the bongo ken 
into Okinawan karate after he visited the 
Hawaiian Islands in 1934. 

Regardless of which fighting methods 
the Okinawans practiced, with weapons 
or without, they always valued and utilized 
hojo undo in their training regime. Because 
of this, they became famous for not only 

dicir pugilistic abilities, but also for tlicii astonishing strength and power in comparison 
to their size. In their quest to punch above their weight, martial artists in former times 

seemed to understand that the same trinity of body, mind, and spirit they needed to 
manipulate and control the various tools would also bring them the increased strength, 
confidence, and endurance they would need when facing an adversary. 

The earliest mention of karate I have been able to uncover dates back to 1721 and 
comes from observations made by the Imperial Chinese envoy Hsu Pao Kuang in his 
Record of Transmitted Facts ofChuzan (Japanese: Chuzan Denshinroku), where he speaks 
of fists being used to punch (Bittman, 2005). A scant reference I’ll grant you, but 
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Cfotolu Kyan and 
suderns c. 1941. Left 
to right: Jkn Na<aza:o. 
Chotolu Kyan, Matsumoto. 
N^hihara, and Kurato. 


clearly an indication of the fact that such activities were going on and in sufficient mea¬ 
sure for him to take notice and include them in his notes. Forty one years later, in 1762, 
Yoshihiro Tobe based his Notes on the Great Island ( Japanese: O'shima Nikki) on the ac¬ 
count given by envoys of the Ryukyu Kingdom who had been stranded in Tosa on their 
way to Satsuma. In it, the first written account of Okinawans training in a weaponless 
martial art is clearly pointed to when he notes: “A few years ago. Ko-shan-kln, who was 
skillful in the art of grappling, came from China with numerous disciples.” Ihe grap¬ 
pling art of Ko-shan-kin he called Kumiai 
Jutsu and described it as a method of Ch- 
uan-fa (method of the fist). Over time, the 
memory of Ko-shan-kin’s techniques have 
been preserved in the Sborin ryu karate tra¬ 
dition as the knshtinku kata. 

In his book. (Concernini) Venous 
I hemes of the Southern Islands (Japanese: 

Naiito Zatsuwa), written sometime between 
1850 and 1855, Sagenta Nagoya offers his 

account and observations on the customs of Eisuke Akamine (1925-1999) on the left, training kcQudc 

the Ryukyu Islands. One tradition he draws ** " ** 

the readers attention to is the practice of 

what he calls Tsukunesu Jutsu. \X'c have only to look at the drawings accompanying his 
essay to see that hojo undo is an essential element in the martial art he is describing. For 
in his sketches we can clearly see a man training with a niakiwara, and a second is condi¬ 
tioning the back of his fist (waken) on a large scone tablet. The practice may go by a dif¬ 
ferent name these days, but the image leaves little doubt that this was Okinawan karate 
he was writing about, and the drawings arc clearly showing two types of hojo undo. 
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Karate Beyond Okinawa 

The conditioning of rhe body cannot he done in isolation from rhe mind, because 
to condition one necessitates the involvement of the other. Discomfort and occasionally 
even real pain must be met. dealt with, and conquered. Taking it easy is not an option 
in the practice of hojo unde, because you are constantly pushing to stretch the bound¬ 
aries of your limits and endurance. Within 
these pages, the reader will find information 
on how to construct each tool and training 
advice regarding their use, tools that are 
still used daily by followers of traditional 
Okinawan martial arts. I lowcvcr, this is 
nor strictly speaking a training manual, and 
no scientific data or long explanations have 
been included. It is my view that science 
has intruded enough already in the study 
of traditional martial ails. No lengthy ex¬ 
planations have been given either, because 
experience with each tool will teach the 
lessons they have to offer, and in doing so, 
answer any and all questions you may have. 

Iherefore, please treat ihis book simply as 
an introduction co an element of karate that 
is today largely ignored by the karate world 
outside of Okinawa. 

It is interesting to note that the decline 
and subsequent disuse of hojo undo tools by 
the majority of Japanese and Western kara¬ 
teka seem to have paralleled the growth of 
sports karate. Just as the traditional methods 
ot transmitting the art from one generation 

to the next were being discarded, a new idea _ . . „ . 

. j . Drawings from tte Uargo Zatsuvn c. 1850 clearly showing 

ot pitting one karateka against another in a h C j 0 urao was an Integial pan or kauue training. 

sporting contest was on the rise. This shift 

in thinking gave increased impetus to the kind o! karate training seen in most parts of 
the world today. Just as individual karateka were being encouraged to train hard to defeat 
others in the sporting arena, karate organizations began expanding in ever greater num¬ 
bers to outdo their rivals. In Japan, training programs were set up specifically to provide 
professional instructors ro ocher countries, and within a few short years of karate arriving 
in Japan from Okinawa, it was being disseminated to an unsuspecting world imbued 
with a distinctly foreign flavor, that of Japanese bushido. This shift in mentality changed 
forever the way karate was viewed in the West. In Japan, the term bushi meant samurai , 
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bur on Okinawa rhe term bushi is used to describe a gentleman skilled in both fighting 
and literature, someone who has become a living example of bunbu ryodo , the way of 
scholarship and the martial arts. 

Traditional karate and kobudo [raining have always been about getting the better of our 
own negativity and returning our nature to a state of balance. It is the internal struggle with 
our sense ol sell while the learning of our martial art continues, that brings with it the dual 
rewards of intellectual enlightenment and the physical skills needed to defend ourselves. 
Modern karate tends to look elsewhere for a fight, away from the sell and outward toward 
other people; karate , for many today, has become an external snuggle (both physically and 
even economically) with those around them. How did this happen? 

The earliest books on karate published in mainland Japan included hojo undo as part 
of the overall training. Kenwa Mabuni, an Okinawan and pioneer of karate in mainland 
Japan and the founder of the Shito ryu school of karatedo, wrote a number of volumes on 
the art of karate , including in them the same tools being discussed in this book. In his 
1934 tome. Karate Kempo Kobo Jizai. and four years later, 1938, in Kobo Kempo Karate- 
do Nyumon that he co-authored with Genwa Nakasone, he looked at hojo undo training 
in some derail. Gichin Funakoshi, also Okinawan and the founder of Shotokan karate , 
felt, too, the need ro include the use of hojo undo in his writings at that time and to this 
end included in his book. Karate-do Kyoban, detailed instructions on ways to construct 
a makiv/ara. Roth men had been educated in the old-school ways of their island home. 
Nevertheless, among their Japanese students, their Okinawan training methods would 
all but vanish in less than two decades following their deaths. 

Even before their passing, at the time karate was being established in Europe and 
America in the 1940s and 1950s, the tools of hojo undo had largely disappeared from the 
training most people were doing. Lip service was being paid to it, as can be seen by its 
inclusion in the written information available, but few people at that time, besides Oki¬ 
nawans, would have known of or understood its role in their overall karate education. 
In 1959 when E. J. I larrison, the well-known British writer and judoka, published 7 be 
Manual of Karate, the fifth chapter addressed the subject of hojo undo or as he called it in 
the chapter heading, “Auxiliary Apparatus For Training.' The book was actually no more 
than the amalgamation of two Japanese books already published, Karate-do Nyumon and 
another work by Reikichi Ova that Harrison simply mashed together and translated into 
English. I Ic himself had no personal experience with karate training although he was an 
accomplished judoka. His many books on judo and jujitsu published in the first half of 
the twentieth century had made him the ideal person, in the eyes of his publisher, W. 
Foulsham of London, to author a book on this new martial art from Japan. 1 mention 
the book here only to inform the reader that even though few if any karate enthusiasts 
outside Okinawa were training with these tools at that time, books being published and 
about to be published over the following decade included hojo undo as a part of karate 
training and that, regardless of the reality on the ground, this trend in the available lit¬ 
erature was set to continue for some time. 
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Fifteen years later in January 1974 when I began training in karate in Manchester, 
England, the use of these tools was gone altogether from the general karate training to 
which my contemporaries and I were being introduced. 1 became a student of Mr. Da¬ 
vid Vickers who taught Taut Ha Sblto ryu katatedo under the auspices of the Shukokai 
Karate Union, an association that was, at that time, affiliated with the Shukokai \Xorld 
Karate Union organization founded in 1948 by ChojiroTani (1921-1998) in Kobe, Ja¬ 
pan. While attending Doshisha University in Kyoto, Tani had been a student ofChojun 
Miyagi tor a short time and then went on to become a senior student of Kenwa Mabuni, 
the Okinawan responsible in large pail for spearheading the introduction of karate in the 
Kansai (central) region of Japan. Tani Ha Sbito ryu was considered revolutionary at the 
time of its conception. Chojiro Tani, a former schoolteacher, had taken his knowledge 
of karate and merged it with ideas based on the scientific analysis of body movement 
in sports such as golf and athletics. Concepts, such as kick-shot, shoulder-shock, and 
double hip twist, saw the punches and kicks of his karate take on a look and feel unlike 
those seen in other forms ot karate. Mistakenly labeled as a style of karate designed spe¬ 
cifically for sport, Tani’s Shukokai organization did nevertheless begin to transform the 
competition scene wherever it made an appearance. The name Shukokai simply means an 
association of like-minded people training together. Although these days, many people 
use the name Shukokai to describe their karate, relatively few arc following Tani sensei's 
original teachings. 

A few years after Harrisons bcok hit the shops, in 1962, Henri D. Plee 1 of France 
wrote an influential volume on the art titled. Karate by Pictures, published by W. Foulsham. 
Plee was Europe's leading local authority on karate at that time and was responsible for 
bringing to the continent the first Japanese instructors. In those days, France was the 
place to be for Europeans who wanted to study karate without making the epic journey 
to far-away Japan. The style of karate Plee taught was Shotokan, although by this time 
(early 1960s) it had already changed from the karate Gichin Funakoshi had introduced 
to the Japanese in 1922. Even though lour whole pages of Pice’s 1962 book (16-19) arc 
given over to the maktwara and how best to train with it, no mention is made or the 
other tools. This section of the book is repeated again in his 1967 work, Karate: Beginner 
to Black Belt , also published by W. Foulsham. Interestingly though, in this later volume 
he included some extra information and some excellent photographs of the maktwara 
being used by one of Funakoshi sensei's students, Mononobu I Iironishi. Mention is also 
made, but only very briefly, of training with the tetsugeta (iron geta). This is done byway 
of two photographs and the captions that accompany them. 

In 1966, one of Gichin Funakoshi s senior students in Japan, Masatoshi Nakayama, 
wrote the book, Dynamic Karate , published in Japan by Kodansha International Ltd. 
This work took on biblical status in the eyes of many Western karateka deprived of an 
oriental teacher and hungry for instruction from Japan. At the back of the book, the au¬ 
thor again takes a glance at hojo undo. The makiwara receives the most prominent men¬ 
tion, with two versions ot the tool discussed, plus how to make a pad as an alternative. 
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The use of a heavy kick hag is also well covered. Of more interest to me is the inclusion 
of a wooden dub, similar to an oversized baseball bat, the iron geta (clogs), and an iron 
hand grip that looks exactly like an ishisasbi. Rather disappointingly, no mention is made 
of howto use the iron hand grip shown in the photograph, and the heavy wooden club is 
depicted only in much the same way as kendo players would use the tool in their training, 
by continuously making the same overhead cutting action. 

In his recently published memoirs, Masao Kavvasoe, 2 now 8'" Dan and a master 
of Shotokan karate , relates what life was like training in karate under the leadership of 
Nakayama sensei at that time. As a member of the famous, some would say “infamous" 
fakushoku University karate club, his karate training involved little bojo undo training 
in the Okinawan sense' apart from the makiwara, which he was expected to face on a 
daily basis. Although he did use the iron geta , he saw little of the other tools or training 
methods. 

In 1967, Tatsuo Suzuki, a 7 lh Dan sensei of Wado ryu karate living in London, wrote 
his first book on karate . Karate-do , published in England by Pelham Rooks l.rd. A land¬ 
mark for British karate students at the time, it too looked at bojo undo as part of tradi¬ 
tional training, but as with the book by Plee published that same year, it made only a 
brief mention of the makiwara and the iron geta. Coincidence? Maybe, but I think all 
this points more to the fact that Japanese karate was now clearly heading in a different 
direction front that ot its Okinawan predecessor. 

Meanwhile, across the Atlantic, in Rutland, Vermont, a book had been published in 
1963 that showed the Western enthusiast, 1 think for the first time, what karate training 
was like from the Okinawan perspective. The publication of Ihe Way of Karate by George 
F.. Mattson 4 was a seminal moment in Western karate literature. Quire simply nothing 
like it in depth or scope had been written by a Western student of either Okinawan or 
Japanese karate at that time. Even the kanji (Chinese characters) embossed in gold on a 
hardback black cover were written in the old Okinawan way that read lotdi. 1 his was 
a mark of respect toward China used throughout the Ryukyu Islands that would soon 
go the same way as many of the tools and training methods used on Okinawa, once the 
nationalistic fervor gripping Japan in the early decades of the twentieth century found 
its way into the do jo of karate. 

First-generation Japanese karate teachers never really valued the role bojo undo 
played in their students’ overall karate training. Like the individual investigation of the 
kata through bunkai, oyo, and tagumi drills, they simply neglected it. Over the next four 
decades, from the 1920s to the 1960s, bojo undo fell from use, with the makiwara being 
the only remnant of it to survive to any degree in Japanese karate today. On Okinawa, 
however, bojo undo lias continued io play a leading role in the karate education of its 
young men and women. Whereas the Japanese turned karate into a study of the three 
K's ( kihon , kata, and kumite), the Okinawans had always pursued karate through a dif¬ 
ferent route. For them karate training begins with junbi undo (preparation exercises), 
followed by bojo undo (conditioning exercises), then kata (prearranged strategy training 
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in rhin air), and finally hunkai (rhe fighting application of the kata's strategy nn a train¬ 
ing partner). While the Japanese have based their karate on the three legs, of kihoti (basic 
techniques), kata (solo tactical training) and kumite (prearranged and freestyle sparring), 
Okinawan karate has always stood upon four 
legs: preparation, strength, strategy, and applica- ^ J 
tion. This book deals primarily with the second 
of these —bojo undo , the building of physical and 
mental strength through conditioning. However, 
it will also examine junbi undo , exercises done to 
prepare the body for training. 

Kanryo Higaonna (1853-1915) 5 left behind 
the following advice for those training with the 
tools of hojo undo\ 


The results of your effort are cumulative: 

• Never rush or show off. 

•Train in accordance with your ability. 

• Repeat each exercise until exhaustion, and 
build intensity gradually. 




* c 


\x\ 


This advice has stood the test of time and is as 

relevant today as it was when he first g 2 ve it more 

than a century ago. The child piece of advice may 

need some clarification however. The exhaustion 

Higaonna sensei is referring to here does not mean 

that we need to reach a point where we tall over, ^y 0 Higaonna (3853-1915). Perhaps the most 
„ , .ii famous exponent of Naha to sty' 0 '•orate, ant the 

Rather it means we must not stop simply because teache[ a Chcjun Mjyag . the foundei cf Gojj ^ 

vc begin to suffer a little from fatigue or discom¬ 
fort. 


Ideally, training should be conducted under the guidance of a qualified teacher, 
remembering always that the key to benefiting from this form ol activity is honest)' and 
endurance. If a teacher cannot be found, the information that follows will help point 
the reader in the direction of self discover) - . Be patient, construct the tools with care and 
with an eye to safety, and be satisfied to gain your skills slowly. You should be aiming 
to build confidence through conditioning, and the gaining of such things cannot be 
rushed. The weight of each tool should be tailored to suit the user. Heavier is not always 
be tier. Too heavy and the exercises cannot be done; tuo light and little benefit is gained. 
If possible make your own cools, but it this is not possible, obtain weights that will test 
your endurance. Above all, be honest in your efforts and balanced in your expectations. 
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“Lift things properly; hit things with care. ” 

The above maxim should be at the forefront of your mind when embarking upon 
the study of traditional Okinawan bojo undo. Find your limit with each tool and excr 
cise, and then carefully and methodically push that limit further and further. In doing 
so, you will learn much about yourself and who you really are. Initially, it would appear 
our bodies are the focal point of the challenge we accept w hen we begin bojo undo. Once 
the serious training begins, ii soon becomes clearly aimed at our own inner spirit. Make 
no mistake about it; these tools, if seriously worked with will bring you face to face with 
your real self. Ihe question is will you like the person you meet? 



"KonteOo —coitiniation is powerful." Written by Tetsuhiro Holama and given by him as a grt to the author. 
Author's private collection. 
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PREPARATION EXERCISES 


About Junbi Undo 

In an Okinawan karate dojo, warming-up exercises are known as junbi unde, prepa¬ 
ration exercises. Within many Western schools of karate today, the warm-up exercises 
often have little in common with the mental activity that follows, neither do they always 
relate particularly well to the physical demands placed upon the specific muscle groups 
and tendons throughour the body that are about to be used in the karate training itself. 
While it is not my intention to deny the importance of warming up before karate train¬ 
ing of any sort begins in earnest, it has to be said that the activities engaged in under 
this banner can often fall short when it comes to the question of preparing the body 
and mind for the demands o i karate. While aerobic fitness and muscular strength ate no 
doubt important, the strong body and calm mind required in traditional karate is based 
on the understanding of your body weight and how, through the connection with the 
ground and a calm and locused mind, that body weight can be best used to deal with and 
manipulate the force of an attack. While all hell may be going on around us, we strive to 
remain calm inside. In karate, wc try to be the eye ol the storm. 

Within the Goju ryu tradition of Okinawan karate , a series of exercises have been 
handed down since the days of Chojun Miyagi, the traditions founder. These exercises 
are intended to not only warm up the body, making it ready tor training, but also to 
engage the particular muscles and tendons used in the various techniques of karate. They 
also play an additional tole of focusing the mind on a particular part of the body as the 
routine is worked through, thus giving an early appreciation for some of the postures 
and ''feelings" you are searching for in your karate technique. Because almost all ot the 
techniques of Goju ryu karate are shared to some extent by other schools of martial arts, 
this set ot junbi undo exercises should not be considered as being solely beneficial to Goju 
ryu practitioners alone. 

In the main, there arc two kinds of junbi undo exercises. Hie first stretches the mus¬ 
cles and rendons and loosens up the joints, which helps to promote suppleness and in¬ 
crease the range of motion in the moving parts of the body. This group begins to stir the 
blood and raise the body’s temperature. The second group of exercises is done to build 
strength and stamina in the major muscle groups of the body and to increase your men¬ 
tal powers ol endurance. Over time, these two forms of junbi undo combined enables 
the techniques of karate to be performed well within the range of rhe karateka's mental 
strength and physical suppleness. This in turn allows him to move freely and without 
the stresses imposed on a less supple or healthy body. The mind as well, familiar with the 
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limits of the body, is calm and more able to achieve that relaxed state of concentration 
needed to deal successfully with conflict. 

Beginning with the toes and working vertically up through the body to the neck, 
ihe first set of exercises is an excellent way to prepare both physically and mentally for 
the rigors of the training to come and to point your attention directly toward specific 
postures and positions encountered later in the actions of karate. Ilicsc exercises, or 
something like them, should be considered as much a part of your karate training as a 
block, a punch, or a kick. What follows are the drills I teach and are practiced in my dojo 
before ever}' training session. Even when the entire training is given over to hojo undo, 
these exercises are still done because students should never attempt to lift heavy weights 
from scratch without preparing their body and mind in some way first. To do so is to 
invite the possibility of torn muscles, tendons, or perhaps even something worse. The 
fibers of the muscles work better when prepared; so remember, you shock them into 
activity at your peril. All these exercises should be considered general warming up drills, 
albeit specific to karate. To improve your flexibility and muscular strength to their full 
potential, you should seek expert guidance from a qualified teacher of yoga, gymnastics, 
or weightlifting. 
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Junhi Undo Preparation Exercises 



Junbi-Undo I 

Begin by standing in heiko dachi (natural stance. Figure A), resting the hands on the 
hips, and focusing your attention on the soles of the feet [teisoku). Spread the toes 
as widely as possible and try to make as much surface contact with the ground as 
you can. 

From here lift up your big toe (Figure B) and hold for a second before returning it to 
the ground, gripping the floor, and lifting the smaller toes (Figure C) off the ground. 
This exchange is repeated at least ten times. The big toe up position is the same pos ¬ 
ture made with the foot when kicking yokogeri (side kick). With the big roe down 
and the small toes up, this foot position is used in kata when turning front on from a 
sideward stance, as in the gekisai kata, i.e., when moving from beiko dachi to sanchin 
dachi after the Jodan shuto ucht (head height open-hand strike). It is also found to¬ 
ward the end of the kata saifa when moving on from the second chudan ura zuki into 
sanchin dachi, to throw hidari jodan gyaku zuki (left side head-height punch). 

Standing in heiku dachi (Figure A) and placing your weight on one leg, raise the op¬ 
posite heel and grip rhe floor with the toes with as much strength as possible. Twist 
the heel inward toward the standing leg (Figure D), but do notallow the toes to lose 
their grip; hold for four or five seconds belore releasing the tension. This twisting 
exercise should be repeated at least ten times with each foot. Over time, this drill 
increases the strength of the toes and improves their overall dexterity. This is impor¬ 
tant in karate, as often within kata subtle control tactics using the toes are employed. 
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One example occurs immediately after the kicks in rhe gebisai kata, and in the Coju 
ryu kata suparitipei where they precede the awasezuki (double punch) is yet another. 
In these and other kata, the toes are placed on the opponents foot to keep him from 
retreating and to hold him there for the strike that follows. During this time, the big 
toe is used to apply pressure on a vital spot just above the opponent s toes ( kori ). 

Placing your body weight on one leg, roll the toes of the opposite foot back and forth 
on the floor before making a circular motion (Figure E). Allow some weight to be 
brought to hear on the toes being rolled and rake care to roll rhe big toe. This exercise 
increases your awareness of the toes and improves the overall dexterity of the big toe, 
a weapon so often left out of the karate arsenal, and yet, one that can have a mind- 
numbing effect when applied correctly as described in the previous exercise. Our big 
toe also provides us with the ability to balance properly and our understanding of its 
relationship with the ground is viral for our stability'. 

With the hands resting on the hips, raise the body up onto the balls of the feet (ko- 
shi) and hold for two or three seconds (Figure F). This posture works the tendon at 
the back of the ankle (Achilles tendon), stretches the calf muscles, and aids in the 
acquisition of good balance. 

Placing the feet back on the floor (Figure G), rock backward on rhe heels (Figure 
H) before returning to the original position on the balls of the feet. Warming up the 
tendons and calf muscles of the leg, the first posture on the balls of the feet is also 
the foot position found in a karate front kick ( maegert ). When on the heels, this foot 
position is found in the Coju ryu kata seisan, toward the end when kicking with the 
heel into the lower torso or bladder of an opponent (kakato geri). In the Shotokati 
kata unsu, this kind of kick is also used to great effect about two-thirds of the way 
through the kata , 6 although in that particular school of karate the technique is also 
known as kesage gcri. 
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Junbi-Undo 2 


Junbi-Undo 


3 


Keeping the armpits closed 
tightly, hold the arms out in 
front of the body with the 
palms of the hands open 
and firm. Springing off the 
floor with the ankles, shoot 
the knees, alternately, into 
the open hands in a steady 
and rhythmical way mak¬ 
ing as much impact with 
the palm of the hand as 
possible. This movement 
not only prepares the legs 
for action later in the kara¬ 
te training proper, but also 
helps spotlight the actual 
mechanics involved in the 
execution of a kick with 
the knee (beizx gen ). 


Returning the hands to the hips, stand on the left 
leg and raise the right knee so that the thigh is 
level; doing this helps develop balance. Rotate the 
ankle, first clockwise and then counterclockwise. 
Then flick the bottom part of the leg out as if kick¬ 
ing. Keep the leg relaxed while you do this and 
remember to form the foot properly as if doing a 
karate front kick {nine gen). Repeat this by stand¬ 
ing on the right leg and raising the left knee. 
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Junbi-Undo 


A 


Junbi-Undo 



Place the feet together with the heels touching 
and the toes apart making a V-shape with the 
feet [musubi due hi). Leaning forward, the hands 
are placed on the knees, where a little pressure is 
brought to bear to push them backward (Figure 
A). At this point, be sure the toes, especially the 
big toe, stay firmly on the ground, gripping the 
floor. The big toe provides us with the ability to 
balance properly, and a strong connection to the 
ground with this particular digit is therefore es¬ 
sential. 

Bend the knees and drop the body down into a 
squatting position, keeping the back straight and 
the knees out to the sides as the heels leave the 
floor (Figure R). Remain in this posture for a few 
seconds before returning to the starting position. 
The bending and standing is repeated at least 
ten times, and care should be taken not to over¬ 
extend the knee joint by dropping too quickly 
into the squat. The hands remain on the knees 
throughout. 


On the final squat, hold for 
at least thirty seconds. Push 
the knees open and back, 
and keep the back straight: 
now close your eyes. After 
thirty seconds, open your 
eyes and stand up. This 
exercise helps develop bal¬ 
ance while strengthening 
the toes and is exactly the 
posture (stance) required in 
the Coju ryu kata kururunfa. 
Toward die end of the kata , 
a 180-degree turn is per¬ 
formed bringing the karateka 
into musubi dacht (V-shaped 
stance) before dropping im¬ 
mediately into koshi dachi 
(squatting stance—standing 
on the balls of the feet). In 
the kata, this stance facili¬ 
tates a throwing technique. 
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Step out into sbiko dachi (low stance) and place the hands on the inside of the thighs 
close to the knees. Drop the right shoulder forward, turn the head gently, and look 
to the left (Figure A). The right arm now pushes the right leg backward while the 
left arm checks the left leg from moving forward. Again, take care to keep the toes of 
both feet firmly gripping the floor throughout this exercise. 

Ihe stretch should be felt along the top of the inner thigh and should be held for 
several seconds before switching over and repeating on the opposite side ot the body 
(Figure B). 
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Junbi-Undo 



Slaying in shiko dachi, run both forearms down the inside of the legs until the elbows 
are slightly above the knees. Bring an equal pressure to bear on both legs to push 
them apart. With the toes gripping the floor, hold the chest up, as upright as pos¬ 
sible, to maximize the stretch on the legs. Hold for at least ten seconds. 


A timely reminder here—all stretches should be done with care and never rushed. 
Regardless of how flexible you might be, never drop into or come our of a stretch 
quickly. Always perform these actions slowly and methodically, and take care of 
your body. 


When moving in shiko dachi (low stance), it is important not to lean with the 
shoulders first or to simply spin one leg around the other. Although there are 
somo occasions where a spin is used, it is specific to the techniques being per¬ 
formed. Moving incorrectly in relation to the technique we are trying to do takes 
away control and the loss of control hinders our ability to affect the outcome 
properly, as well as the opportunity to adapt should the need arise. In this case, 
the body should remain upright while the weight transfer is taken care of by the 
legs when the "stepping" leg pushes the weight onto the "standing" leg before 
moving quickly to its next location. The result of moving from one posture to 
another, regardless of which method is being employed, should be predictable 
and never left to chance. Along with poor control of our own body comes a 
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Junhi-Undo 

Lean onto the right leg and keep the left leg stretched oui, with the fool and toes 
flat on the ground (Figure A). Rest the hands on the knees and try to maintain an 
image of the calf muscles being stretched by your posture. Without raising the body, 
move across onto the opposite leg, not by leaning, but by isolating the leg muscles 
and making the bent leg move the weight of the body across to the other side in 
as level a manner as possible. The idea is to recognize the exchange of your body 
weight from otic leg to the other. This “feeling" is necessary in many Goju ryu kata , 
but particularly so in the kata seiyunchin. Hold the posture on either side tor several 
seconds before moving back across in a steady manner. Ten repetitions on both sides 
gives the legs a good workout. 

Moving directly on from the previous exercises and into this one, drop the body 
down into a lower (squatting) position and allow the foot of the outstretched leg to 
rest on the heel with the toes pointing upward, while keeping the toot of the squat¬ 
ting leg flat on the floor (Figure B). The stretch has moved now from the lower leg 
to the upper leg and with the lower center of gravity now involved, the feeling of 
transferring your weight increases; doing the exercise correctly strengthens the legs. 


diminished ability to control someone else. It is important to remember that at 
the core of karate training is the challenge to control ourselves first. This speaks 
to out mind as well as our body and perhaps sheds light on why complete mas¬ 
tery of karate is an achievomont accomplished by so few. 
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Junbi-Undo 

With the legs having now had a good 
stretch, return to shiko dacbi once 
more; place the elbows on the inside 
of the knees and push backward, re¬ 
membering to keep the body as up¬ 
right as possible and to grip the floor 
with the toes. Extra leverage may be 
gained by grasping ihe ankles with the 
hands. 



Junbi-Undo 10 

Standing in heiho dacbi (natural stance) 
with the hands resting lightly on the 
hips, rotate the hips in a circular action. 
Try to keep the ankles and shoulders in 
line and confine rhe movement to the 
central part of the body, minimizing as 
much as possible any movement of the 
shoulders; rotate the hips both clock¬ 
wise and counterclockwise. 



Within Goju ryu karate there is a method of turning that requires a strong twist¬ 
ing action, and this can be seen in the kata : sanchin dai ni, saifa, seiyunchm, 
sanseiru, seipai, seisen and suparinpei , where the successful execution of the 
technique immediately following the turn is directly linked to the amount of 
torque built up in the body immediately prior to the turn. If the shoulders and 
the hips twist on a different axis during the turn, then the transfer of energy is 
lost while the body becomes unstable and loss of balance occurs. Under these 
circumstances, tho technique is almost certain to fail. 
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Junbi-Undo \ \ 

Standing in heiko da chi (natural stance) hold the left arm in a cbudan haito uke 
(mid-level thumb-edge hand block) posture (Figure A) and support it by placing the 
right hand, palm facing down, under the elbow. From there inhale deeply through 
the nose while you perform mawashi uke (circular block, Figure B) and come to the 
position seen in Figure C. 

Keeping the body and head facing forward, bend at the waist to the left, and with 
a strong exhalation through the open mouth, push the arms to the side (Figure D). 
The breath should be synchronized with the movement, as it is in sanebin kata, and 
should begin and end togerher. Inhalations accompany the mawashiuke movements, 
while the exhalations are matched with each stretch. Return to the start position, 
switch hands, and repeat the exercise to the right. 

Although found in many kata throughout the Goju tyu system, and in the kata 
from many other schools of karate, tho mawashi uke, tora uchi (circular block, 
tiger strike) combination is always connected to a particular breathing pattern: 
inhaling with the block, and exhaling with the strike. In some kata, these ac¬ 
tions are performed guickly, while in other kata they are performed with a heavy, 
deliberate feeling. Nevertheless, the combination of physical movement and co¬ 
ordinated breathing is nowhere better felt than during sanchin kata. Here, the 
slow movements and the deep breathing concentrate the sensation of harmony 
between the physical and the cerebral. Together, this combination often leads to 
results that amount to more than the sum of its parts. 
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As well as stretching to the sides, a backward (Figure E) and forward (Figure F) 
stretch is also performed. Always beginning from the same posture (Figure A) and 
performing mawashi uke before moving in the same direction as the arm being held 
out in front, the backward twist should be done with care taken to keep the body 
upright as if twisting on a vertical alignment that runs directly through the center 
of the body. 


Arm swings (next page), with the hand formed into a fist, are found in the Goju 
ryu kata, saifa, as well as in the opening sequence of the Shotokan kata, chinte. 
It is yet one more technique that is common to many schoob of karate and no 
doubt harks back to a time before individual schools existed. In spite of the 
often-ingrained ideologies that exist in the minds of many followers of today's 
karate styles, the physical evidence is all around to show how such thinking is 
fundamentally flawed. 
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Junbi-Undo I -A 

Stand naturally and swing the arms backward in a large circular motion (Figure A). 
Begin slowly and then swing as quickly as possible several times. Reverse ihe swing 
(Figure B), remembering to start slowly and end fast. 

Finally, swing one arm forward and the other arm backward at the same time (Figure 
C). Follow the same pattern of slow and quick swings before reversing the direction 
of each arm (Figure D), swinging each arm in ihe opposing direction to bring the ex¬ 
ercise to a close. Throughout the whole exercise, the arms should be held completely 
relaxed with no muscle tension at all being used. 
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Junbi-Undo 



Remaining in heiko dacht (natural stance), place the left hand on the side of the body 
with the fingers pointing up (Figure A). The fingers of the right hand cross over 
the front of the fingers of the left hand. Slowly push the left arm out straight while 
maintaining contact with the right hand; this push begins to stretch the fingers ol 
the left hand backward. The point of the exercise is to increase the flexibility of the 
wrist and fingers, while at the same time allow, with the gripping hand, a chance to 
become accustomed to controlling another person when applying a wrist or finger 
lock, something that becomes apparent in the final three positions ot this exercise. 

Return the left hand to the side of the body and rotate it so that the fingers now 
point downward (Figure R) From here, push the left arm back out again and insert 
the thumb of the right hand behind the left, placing it firmly in the center of the 
back of the hand. Apply forward pressure with the thumb on the outstretched hand 
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while pulling the lingers backward. As well as giving the fingers of one hand a good 
stretch, this position permits the opposite hand to mimic a basic controlling grip. 

Release the grip on the fingers, but maintain contact by allowing the thumb of the 
right hand to keep in touch with the hack of the left hand. Rend the left arm at 
the elbow and bring it up into a chudan tike (mid-level blocking position). At the 
same time swing the lingers of the right hand around the back of the left hand and 
grab the large thumb muscle (abductorpollicis brevis) with the fingers. Keeping the 
forearm vertical and the joints of the wrist and elbow one above the other (Figure 
C), apply pressure with the right hand to twist the left hand; pulling the left thumb 
backward toward the center of the body while the right thumb is pushing in the op¬ 
posite direction does this. 

In rhe fourth and final part of this exercise, release the grip with the fingers and roll 
the left hand inward so that the palm is facing down and the fingers are pointing 
toward the right-hand side of the body. This action should be completed while keep¬ 
ing the hands in contact with each other, first, through the right thumb and then 
through the palm of the tight hand sliding over the top of the left hand. With both 
elbows pointing down, bring pressure to bear on the back of the left hand (Figure 
C). The knuckles ot the left hand should sit in the center of the right palm. Once 
again this posture not only stretches the wrist joint, but also mimics the hand posi¬ 
tion applied when controlling an opponent and reinforces the karateka's introduc¬ 
tion to the concept of muchlmt. When the sequence is complete, repeat the same 
four parts of this exercise on the opposite side. 


Muchimi is a word used in the Okinawan dialect ( hogen ) to describe the texture 
of rice when it has been pounded into a sticky, glutinous consistency. In Coju 
ryu karate, the word is used to portray a feeling of connection with either the 
ground, the parts of our own body as when the arms cross each other during 
blocking, for example, or when contact is made with another person. It is a 
similar feeling to magnetism, if I can borrow a scientific term. Once contact is 
made with the other person, you apply your body's weight to keep it there. Once 
muchimi is understood, it allows control of an opponent while alleviating the 
need to grab onto or hold him. 
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A. _ B 



Junbi-Undo M 

Assume i heiko (Lichi (natural stance), making sure the feet arc slightly wider than 
shoulder width and parallel; hold both arms in the chuAan uke (mid-level block) pos¬ 
ture. Without raising your center ol gravity or the shoulders, stretch the arms out a 
little and open the hands and fingers as wide as possible (Figure A), taking in a deep 
breath through the nose while you do so. Keeping the energy in the fingers, exhale 
strongly through the open mouth and make a fist with both hands. 

Take care to close down the armpit on both sides with the exhalation (Figure B). 
Keep in mind also that the toes should stretch forward and then grip the floor hard 
while the hands become fists. Squeeze the abdominal muscles to push the air out and 
focus on the body’s center [tanden), exactly as in the kata sanchin. Relax back into 
the original posture and repeat the exercise three times. Hie relationship between 
this exercise and the fundamental kata of Goju ryu is dear, and by its inclusion in the 
junto undo routine, new students are introduced immediately to the foundations ot 
the karate they are about to stait learning. 
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Junbi-Undo i y 

Standing in heiko d/icbi, push the palms of ihe hands together hard and stretch the 
arms out in front of the chest (Figure A), inhaling while you do so. 

Continue to push the hands together hard while you draw them back toward the 
chc-st (Figure B) and exhale through the open mouth. 

Making a line between both elbows, try to draw the wrists back a little beyond that 
line to stretch the wrist joints (Figure C). 

Breathe in one more time and while you exhale, focus the pressure on the fingertips 
(Figures D and E). 
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Illi*; exercise is repeated by stretching above the head (Figure F) and also toward the 
ground (Figure G). In each case, a strong exhalation accompanies the hands return 
to the body (Figure B), and care is taken not to raise the shoulders. Each time the 
hands return to the body, focus pressure on the wrist first and then on the fingertips, 
as seen in Figures C and E. 

In the Goju ryu kata seipai, near the beginning, a drop is made into shiko dachi (low 
stance) and from this posture the right elbow is used, either in a striking (hiji ucbi) action 
or in a blocking action (hjt like). Regardless of which action is taken, the block or the 
strike, the feeling in the arms during the kata is the same as in this exercise. 
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Junbi-Undo 16 


Standing in hiiko dachi, (Figure A), natural stance, with the hands resting on the 
hips, drop the chin to the chest and breathe in through the nose. Without holding 
the breath, move the head slowly backward as far as it will go, breathing out through 
the open mouth while you do so. As always, the physical movement and the breath 
should be synchronized to begin and end at the same time. Relax the shoulders and 
focus the mind on the harmony of the breath and posture while the head is gently 
moved from one position to the next and back again. Several repetitions should be 
completed. 

From a natural position, breathe in through the nose and turn the head to the left, 
breathing out as you go and making sure the right shoulder is pushing backward to 
enhance the stretch (Figure R). From there, slowly turn the head ro rhe right, inhal¬ 
ing and exhaling while you complete the move, and remember to now push the left 
shoulder backward. Ihis exercise should also be repeated several times. 
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Holding rhe head naturally (Figure C), breathe in before dropping the head over 
to one side on an exhalation while pushing the opposite shoulder down toward the 
ground. Hold this tor just a second before moving the head slowly over to the oiher 
side. 

Keeping the body upright and standing in a natural posture, cup the hands over the 
back of the head (Figure D). Keep the elbow's tucked in and the back up straight; 
allow the arms to become heavy, gently stretching the top of the spine. I fold this 
for ten seconds before slowly releasing rhe pressure from the arms and returning to 
a natural position. 
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LIFTING TOOLS 


I have divided the tools into two groups, those that are gripped and picked up and 
those that involve various degrees of impact. When training in hojo undo , you arc free to 
use any tool in any order; it is not necessary to follow the sequence set out in this book. 
Neither do all the tools have to be used to gain some benefit from this type of training. 
It certain equipment proves impossible to construct or find, make the best with what 
you have. This is how the Okinawans of old approached their training and still do to¬ 
day. Okinawan karate is not based on performance statistics measured off against some 
benchmark figure, but rather on how well you are doing now compared to when you 
started, llojo undo is as much about gaining confidence through the reality of working 
with these tools as it is about improving your physical strength. 
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Makiagi - Wrist Roller 



A very ditncult way to us? the makagi is depi:ted in this 
old Chinese drawing. 


I he author (aged 53) training with the nakiov, made 
from old window weights, at his dcro in Tasmania. 



This anciont locking too! was in fart maco by Richard 
Barrett and is used in his private dcjo in Almeria. Spain. 


Docoativoly simplo to look at and oasy to male, this tool 
will test ererycne who u»s it. 


This most basic of tools can be found around the world wherever people gather to 
develop their bodies. In the earliest versions, rocks were tied with a length of cord or 
chain to the center of a short piece of wood, and raised and lowered by use of gripping 
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and wrist power alone. During conversations with Tetsuhiro Hokama sensei' at his ka¬ 
rate and kobudo museum in Nishihara, Okinawa. I discovered there is some consensus 
among the martial arts community that the weights from ancient looms were among 
the earliest of the everyday items used in the evolution of this tool, although just as 
clearly, other workplace items could have been utilized. The heavy stones placed over the 
thatched roofs to help keep them in place during the typhoon season and the makeshift 
anchors for the small fishing boats are just two of the other possible candidates for initial 
inspiration that spring to mind. Over the years, and according to the circumstances of 
the practitioner, the specifics of any tool may alter. I lowcvcr, the intention remains con¬ 
stant: to push the mind and body hard against the resistance of the tool and see which 
one wins. 


Makiagi Exercises 



Standing, either naturally or in sanchin dachi, with arms outstretched, the palms fac¬ 
ing down and the weight of the tool resting on the Hoot, begin to raise the weight by 
rolling the rope around the shaft using only the extension and contraction of your 
grip (Figure A). First using one hand and then the other, try to keep the shaft on an 
even keel and do not let it wobble up and down while the weight begins to lift. If this 
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happens, it breaks the isolation of the wrist muscles and brings the shoulder muscles 
into play. The whole idea is to make the fingers and the wrists work hard when lift¬ 
ing and lowering the weight. Keep the head in a natural position, the back straight, 
and using peripheral vision, watch the weight rise and fall. Once the weight has been 
raised, reverse the gripping action and return the weight to the ground in the same 
controlled manner. The action should be smooth and flowing throughout the lift 
and descent. Although the adoption ot a particular stance is not strictly necessary, 
as long as the back remains upright and not arched, standing in sanchm dacbi helps 
link the exercise more closely to karate and with the feeling of ’’fixing" yourself to 
the ground. Turning the hands over, palms facing up, helps relieve some of the lactic 
acid build-up in the forearms and allows training to continue. 

Bending the arms into the familiar sanebin double ebudan ukc posture (Figure B) 
also gives a different feeling for the exercise. Just remember to keep the shaft mov¬ 
ing smoothly and on a level plane and not to lose the isolation or the muscles being 

If these exercises prove to be too difficult, start by holding the arms low (Figure C) 
and in front of the body. This may well be an appropriate way to start working with 
the tool tor many people, especially those who are slightly built. Regardless of the 
way in which the tool is being worked, always endeavor to harmonize the breath 
wirh the movement of the body and rhe exercise being done. If the breath is not 
working with you, it is working against you—there is no neutral ground with this. 
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Makiagi Construction Notes 



Metal staple d Chain 


A 


u 


Knot 


Rope threaded 
through handle 



Mold 


Make the weight to your requirement 


A piece of dowel, a length of rope or chair, an<l a suitable weight make this wry effective tcol. 


You need a rounded piece of wood, fourteen to sixteen inches (30-35 cm) long, 
a length of rope or chain long enough to stretch from the floor to the height of your 
shoulders, and a weight that can be made of almost anything. Fix orte end of the tope/ 
chain to the weight and the other end to the center of the wooden handle. This is best 
achieved by drilling a hole through the center of the handle, threading the rope/chain 
through it first, and then tying it off. The nuikiagi 1 use weighs 14 lbs. (6.5 leg) and is 
made from weights once found in the construction of houses as the counterbalance to 
open and close windows. Each of these iron weights weighs 7 lbs. (3.25 kg), and I have 
taped two of them together. 
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Chiishi - Strength Stones 


One pi Q-kcrate use of the chiisbi cai be seen in this 
example. Here the cross pieces at the top of the handle 
spin. The implement was used in winding up threads dur¬ 
ing the nunufarturo of tortile* throughout Okinawa. 


Another erampke of Richard Barretts adherence to the 
Okinawan tradnion of making tools from resources avail¬ 
able. In this case, a length of strorg wood and a heavy 
stono. 




Jundokan students demonstrating with the chiish', Meitoku Yagi teaching chashi technique in his backyard 
October 1973. The demonstration was held to mark the dojo c. 1955. In the background his son, Meitatsu is seen 
20*’ anniwrsary of Chojun Miyagi’s death. working with home-made barbells. 
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A couple or old ihttsht on clsplay at itie Okinawa Karate 
Mjseum in Nishihara. Alongside them, a sashi )shi and a 
twin handle chiishi. An excellent display snowing some or 
the diversity behind the single idea cf lifting a stone. 


Eiichi Miyazato (1922-1999), th? author's teacher. This 
photo was taken when he ivas 5? years old in 197}. The 
founder of the Jundokan dcjo, after the death cf his 
teacher Chojun Miyagi (18ES-1953), he innerited all his 
teacher's hqo undo tools. 


Takayoshi N3gamine, son of Shoshin Nagamine and pres¬ 
ent headmaster cf the Hatsubayashi school of Shorn ryu 
kcrale, training with the ctiishi at the Kocokan dojo in 
Kume, Okinawa c 2005. 


Tools similar to the chiishi have been used for thousands of years throughout Asia 
and the Middle East. In particular, wrestlers in India have for centuries used a sophisti¬ 
cated array of tools to build, strengthen, and condition their bodies* to ready them for 
the rigors of the fight. Although many ol the exercises and tools differ considerably, the 
fact that the wresrlers utilized tools in this way at all points to a similarity of thought be¬ 
tween them and their Okinawan counterparts. I find it interesting that just as it was the 
Buddhist monk Bodhidharma- who is said to have traveled trom India to China in the 
year a.d. 520, bringing with him the seeds of what would eventually become the fighting 
techniques of Okinawan karate , the Okinawans themselves would also develop a strong 
belie! in the use of tools to supplement their training and condition their bodies. 

On Okinawa, the chiishi would seem to have originated trom the use ot two objects 
in particular: the small grinding stones used in the preparation of food and the looms 
used as an aid during the spinning process in the production of local textiles. 0 Given 
the everyday nature of both these activities, cither is a likely candidate for the pr c karate 
use of the chiishi, thus placing the tool in close proximity to a karateka wishing to find 
something to lift. 
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Eiichi Miyazato was lot only a karate The author, aged 40, training at the Even in ole age. Miyazato sensei 

master (Kf' Dai), out a Kodofcan judo original smnseiaokan aojo. c. 199b. shown at 76 years of age continued to 

8” Dai too. He had the rare distinc- oractice hcjo undo. 

tion of ha\ing never beer thrown in a 
judo rompotition. 



Mono Higaonna working with two During the same workout, he uses a 
(hitshi at tie same time a: the Yoycgi particularly heavy ctiishi with doth 
dojo in ToVyo c. 1070. hands. Noto his improssiva shouldor 

nuscle developnent. 
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ine autnor training at Morn Higaonra lyn Ang, a lamaw student from singa- 
sensei's dojc in Kiyose Tokyo, during pc re, training at the Shinscidokan dqo 
the summer of 1S86. with a chiishi weighing 11 lbs. (5 kg). 


Merely by picking up the chiishi, you are working the fingers, the wrists, and the 
arms, and developing, as you do so, stronger musdes with which to grab, choke, poke, or 
punch an opponent. Having a vise-like grip is a weapon seldom used, developed, or even 
sought alter by many of todays karateka because they focus on the acquisition of straight 
punches and excessively high kicks. As with every other tool, it is important to develop 
harmony between the body, the breath, and the mind (intention). If one or more of these 
elements is missing, the connection between the hojo undo exercise and karate technique 
is severely hindered, if not lost altogether. There are many exercises that can be done with 
the chiishi, far more than the scope of this book will allow; therefore only three single- 
grip and three double-grip exercises have been shown. Each one is performed slowly 
and merhodically with the aim of harmonizing the body, breath, and mind in one single 
action. Even if these were the only exercises used, the tool still promotes strength in the 
fingers, wrists, arms, shoulders, and back. The repetitive squatting into shiko cLichi over 
time helps to develop stronger legs. 
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Lifting the Chiishi (Single Handle) 






There arc a number of ways to lift this tool but the following arc two of the most 
common methods used. The first method is recommended for those who have never 
worked with this tool before because it makes a less complicated use of gaining mo¬ 
mentum to make the lift, though as always, it still requires the karateka to develop a 
''feeling” of harmony with the chiishi to prevent it from falling out of control. 

In the first method, stand before the tool with your legs open wide enough to drop 
into shiko dachi (Figure A). Grasp the end of the handle with one hand while the 
other hand rests lightly on the thigh. Then, swing the ebiidri between the legs to gain 
momentum (Figure B) before bringing it up in an arc in front of the body (Figure 
C) and settling down into shiko dachi, gripping the ground with the toes while this is 
done (Figure D). This is the starting position for the most common exercises. As the 
tool swings upward, inhale and then exhale while the body drops into the stance.Try 
to keep the posture of the upper body as natural as possible, with the back upright 
and the arm held our straight. The legs are tensed by pushing the knees backward. 
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and the feet grip the floor when the tool is brought to a halt in front of the body so 
that the eyes can just see over the top of it. 



The second method of lifting can be seen at the start of exercise one and requires a 
little more control of the tool to execute smoothly, Tlie legs and body take up the same 
starting position as before, but the difference with this lift is in the direction the tool 
travels and the increased coordination needed between your body and the tool itself. 
The lifting hand grips the end of the handle while employing a twist along the length 
of the arm with the palm now facing away from the body (Figure A). Bringing the tool 
up in as straight a vertical lift as possible, the head of the tool is allowed to carry' on 
upward while the gripping hand is let slip quickly under it (Figure B). 

At that point, with the head of the tool above pur head height, sit back down into 
sbtko dachi, lower the tool, and assume the starting position prior to exercising (Figure 
C). As before, the upward lift is accompanied by an inhalation, while the exhalation 
is matched with the downward action of the arm and the legs settling back into shiko 
dachi. The eyes are looking forward, just over the top of the tool. 


Ar alternative way of holding the tool, if the weight of the chiishi is a little too 
heavy, is to grip further along the handle toward the weight. This grip eases the 
pressure on the wrists and allows the tool to be used. However, care should he 
exercised if adopting this grip to avoid being struck by the protruding end of 
the handle. 
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Single-Handle Chiishi 



Exercise 1 

From the starting position (Figure C), lift rhe tool in a chopping action over the 
shoulder while you straighten tile legs arid stand up (Figure D)t let the cbiishi drop 
behind the shoulder, relaxing (Figure F.) the muscles of rhe arm while maintaining 
a tight grip. Take a deep breath in through the nose before breathing out through 
the mouth and sitting back into shiko dachi; when you do so, engage the tricep 
muscles at the back of the upper arm to lift the tool clear of the shoulder and then, 
in a chopping action, bring it back over the shoulder before coming to a hall in die 
starting position (Figure F). This exercise (minus the lift) should be repeated at least 
ten times before returning the cbiishi to the foot and commencing the same exercise 
with the opposite arm. 
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With all lifts, take care to grip the handle firmly, squeeze the fingers tightly, keep the tool 
under control, and keep the back upright and straight. Ibis may prove difficult at first but 
with patience and a chiishi that is not too heavy, progress can be made fairly quickly. Be sure 
to close the armpit at the end of each exercise to connect the entire body with the tool. An 
open or relaxed armpit disconnects the arm from the body and leaves the muscles of the lat¬ 
ter on their own to deal with the weight of ihe tool. The open armpit shortens the number 
of times the tool can be worked due to the early onset of fatigue. This exercise is particularly 
good for developing strength in the upper amis as well as the shoulders. Of course, every 
exercise done with the chiishi leads to improved strength in die hands and wrists. 
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This lime, stand up from the starting position (Figure A), and let the cbiishi roll back¬ 
ward over the shoulder (Figure B). You should reach the upright position at the same 
time as the tool arrives at the side of the bod)' (Figure C). All this is done when breath¬ 
ing in. The elbow is nicked hack and the armpit closed, similar ro a chambered arm in 
a punching position. Without stopping, and keeping a rhythmical action, drop down 
slowly into shiko ebicbi while the cbiishi is pushed straight out to the front, exhaling 
with the drop (Figure D). The movement and the breath should stop at exactly the 
same time, and the exercise can be repeated again from this posture, building as you go 
the nnmher of repetitions in accordance with your strength. The rolling action of this 
exercise is of particular benefit to the muscles of the upper arm. 
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With this, the last of these basic single-grip exercises, the tocus is on the wrist and 
forearm. From the starting posture in shiko dachi (Figure A), stand up slowly and 
inhale, allowing the chiishi to roll to the outside, resulting in an arm position not un¬ 
like that found in chudan //^(Figure B). Then, simply reverse the movement and sit 
back down into shiko dacbi while exhaling (Figure C). Remember to keep the wrist 
strong by gripping the tool as tightly as possible with the fingers. Keep the chiishi 
moving as if rolling on an invisible surface just in front of you and do not let it drop 
back behind the wrist, because this alters the stress put on the arm and joints. The 
synchronization of the breath with the lifting and dropping of the body, over time, 
results in a heightened sense of harmony between breath and body movement, and 
this in turn enhances the fighting techniques of your karate. 
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D 



Begin by holding the cbiisbi in the right hand while standing with the right leg 
forward. From here swing rhe rool hack and forth to gain some momentum (Figure 
A); two or three swings are sufficient before lifting the tool high above the head as 
illustrated (Figure B). At this point draw a deep breath in while stepping sharply 
forward (edge on), dropping into shiko dachi when you do so and bring the chiishi 
to the position shown (Figure C) in front of the body. From here, three short, sharp, 
stabbing movements are made over the course of one exhalation. With each outward 
thrust, the aims are extended and twisted in a similar w’ay to the twist put into the 
end of a regular karate punch (Figure D). On the return, the twist is reversed. After 
the third movement, simply stand up, step backward, and assume the original posi¬ 
tion. During this time the breathing returns to its normal rhythm. Repeat at least six 
times before swapping over and doing the exercise with the left arm. 
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Using both hands ro grip the tool, place the left hand at the end of the handle and 
the right hand next to it. Then, in the same fashion as the first single-handed lift, 
raise the tool into the starting position (Figure A). From there, execute a simple 
chopping action, breathing in while the cbiisbi is lifted behind the back (Figure B) 
and exhale while the body drops slowly back down into shiko dachi (Figure C). Im¬ 
mediately raise the body up once more, only this time loosening the grip a little, al¬ 
lowing the arms to bend (Figure D). Re-tighten the grip and sit back into shiko dachi 
while the tool is pushed forward once again, but now as if wringing out a wet towel 
(Figure E). This action is accompanied with a strong exhalation. Both the breath and 
the body movements should remain synchronized throughout. To gain maximum 
benefit from this exercise, return the tool to the ground after each lift and change the 
grip over, remembering to maintain a sense ot rhythm as you do so. 
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Standing in sanchin dachi, hold the end of the handle with the right hand in the grip 
shown in Figure A. The left hand is placed toward the head ot the tool with the palm 
facing upward. From there execute a hikei tike (open-handed grasping block) action, 
rotating the hand while the block develops (Figure B). I he right hand allows the chiisfri 
to move with the block but should not be used to lilt it, because this takes away some of 
the resistance the blocking arm is working against and lessens the benefit of the exercise. 
An inward breath accompanies the first half of the block, while pushing the tool upward 
and outward (Figure C). The exhalation begins when the blocking hand returns to the 
body and the starting position (Figure A). 

Bv using these and other exercises, and with a well constructed chiishi that is heavy 
enough to offer a challenge, you will steadily develop greater strength in the hands, arms, 
and legs. Those new to the chiishi should consider using a lightweight tool until they 
have learned to use it safely and only then moving on to a heavier one. 
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Chiishi (Single Handle) Construction Notes 


S 3-5 cm 
(1.5 in, | 



Nails a'e fix*d imo the do»sei before placing it in the mold. Alternatively hose clips are placed on both sides of a 
regular weight. 

You need a length of wood that is at leasi equal to the distance from the elbow to 
the tips of the fingers, with a diameter of approximately one and one-half inches (3.5 
cm). The weight is made from cement poured into a mold and the handle placed in the 
center. Care should be taken to keep the handle straight while the cement hardens. To 
add to the grip of the handle in the cement, nails should be driven through the end of 
the handle in opposing directions before the handle is placed in the wet cement and left 
to dry. The chiishi 1 use in my dojo weighs 14 lbs. (6.35 kg). 
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Double-Handle C.hiislii 



Sashi ishi training advice on display at the Karate Mu- 
soum in Nishihara. Onco j hardlo was added, the tool was 
used differently. 


Tho c^n-handl* chikhi evolved fron simply lifting heavy The twin-hand* chfshi at the Juncokan in Okinawa, 
rocks and containers, as seen in this drawing from an 
ancient Chinese training nanual, into the specific lifts 
done with the tool today. 
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A close-up of the hySrid tool. This one is on display at A test of timing, strength, and nerve far Satoshl Taba at 
the Olina\«a Kaiate Museum and shows the merging of the Jundokan. Okinawa, 
two tools leading to the evolution of a ililid. 



Etamp.es of chiishi a: the Okirawa Karate Museum. Satcshi Taba of the Jundokan dojo, Okinawa, training 

with the twin-handle chiishi. 


As well as the more common single-handle chiishi used by karateka on Okinawa and 
around the world, ihcre exists another chtishi , a much heavier one chat is used exclusively 
for two-handed exercises. Less common these days than its single-handled cousin, it affords 
those karateka who use it an opportunity to work their bodies in ways not possible with the 
more common tool. The following three exercises should be done with even greater care 
than usual because the weight involved is significantly heavier. Certainly in the early stages, 
it is advisable to wuik with a partner when lifting this and the kongoken. 

The double-handle chiishi began life as nothing more than a large rock, weighing 
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A Jundokan student worts out with the chiisM during a The author training with the thiishi at his Shinseidokan 
sumner gasshiHu in Okinawa. do jo. Tasmania c. 2008. 


around 50 lbs. (23 kg), with the original exercise consisting of little more than picking it 
up and walking around with it, or lifting it up onto one shoulder before passing it over 
your head and returning it to the ground on the other side. Eventually, peoples favorite 
rucks were kept and later fashioned into smooth rounded stones < sushi ishi) that, in due 
course, had holes drilled in them and wooden handles inserted through rhe center. This 
allowed for a variety ol lifting exercises, some of which more closely resembled the moves 
found in karate , and thus targeted the same muscle groups used by karateka when train¬ 
ing in their fighting art. lhe benefits from this approach are obvious: a stronger body 
made tor techniques that are more powerful. With the natural physique of the Okinawan 
male being, until fairly recently, short hut snirdy, it comes as no surprise ihar rhere has 
always been a desire among the island s karate men to develop their bodies. Many of the 
great masters of the past employed the concept of hojo undo in their daily training. 

Anko Azato. for example, was known to have had hojo undo tools in various parts of his 
home. In the book Tanpenshu: Untold Stories ofGichin Funakoshi, coauthored by Patrick 
and Yuriko McCarthy, translated and published 2004 in Brisbane, Australia. Funakoshi 
relates a story about his teacher, Yatsutsune (Anko) Azato: 

During m) teachers youth, fete martial arts enthusiast could even afford the 
supplementary training equipment which is commonly associated with training 
there days. However, Azato was an exception and it was because be was from a 
family of wealth and position dm he could afford such things In fact his home 
looked like one big naming facility. Bod) standing and hanging makiwam were 
located in various rooms of the Azato residence, along with other training equip¬ 
ment. which included wooden cudgels, stone weight*, iron halls for grip strength 
development, shield and machete flails, iron truncheons (sai), and even a wooden 
horsefor mounting practice and archery spotting. Master Azato had created a liv¬ 
ing environment where he could tram anytime and anywhere he liked, (p. 46) 
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When reading this description for the first time, I could not help but wonder if the 
stone weights being referred to here were in fact chiishi. In 1987, when I was training 
in Tokyo at the dojo of Morio Higaonna, I had the opportunity to visit his home in the 
outlying district of Kiyose a number of times. His backvard was easily distinguishable 
from those of his neighbors by the fierce looking makiwara planted firmly in the earth, 
and by the chiishi and kongoken that stood close by. Inside his home, he had a sheet of 
A4-sized paper suspended at head height in the doorway to the kitchen, and on it was 

a crude drawing ol a lace. The eves had been cut out to give it the appearance of a gro¬ 
tesque mask. Whenever Higaonna sensei walked past it, he would throw out a lightning 
fast finger strike into one or other of the open eyes. Sometimes he would open the index 
and middle fingers of his hand and poke them through both eyeholes with the one strike. 
He told me that if he did it right he could hit the target without tearing the flimsy paper, 
but it he got it wrong, he would rip the paper and then have to construct another one. 
In all the visits I made to his home, I only ever saw the one mask. 



Keeping the back straight and using the legs to lift the chiishi , grip the handle (as 
shown in Figure A) with the right hand palm out, the left hand palm inward; then 
stand up. From there inhale before dropping quickly into shiko dachi (low stance) 
and throwing the chiishi up and out to the side on an exhalation (Figure B). Hold 
that posture for one or two seconds before returning ro the start position and repeat¬ 
ing the exercise. Reverse the grip before working the opposite side or the body. In 
both cases, make sure the legs are locked into a good stance throughout and the head 
is held in a natural posture, with eyes looking at the chiishi. 
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EXERCISE 2 


Both hands grip the chiishi with the palms facing inward: from here swing the tool 
between the legs, which should be straight to gain momentum (Figure A). One swing 
suffices. Then bring the chiishi up and hold it for a brief moment directly out in 
front of the body while dropping into shiko dachi at the same time (Figure B) berore 
letting the tool swing back down (Figure C). The breath should be inhaled through 
the nose while the swing lifts the tool and exhaled sharply through the open mouth 
when the tool comes to a stop in front of the body. Because this kind of chiishi is 
traditionally much heavier than its single-handled cousin, the number of repetitions 
is fewer. Still, every effort should be made to make the number of exercises sufficient 
to work the body and mind hard. Again, allow the eyes to follow 1 ' the chiishi. 
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Exercise 



This exercise is an extension of the previous one. This time, however, the chiishi is 
swung completely vertically and the arms are locked into position directly above the 
head, while at the same time the body drops down into shiko dachi (Figure A). Again, 
great care should he taken ro lock horh the legs and the arms into position, while 
simultaneously' using the breath in coordination with the physical movement. The 
hands should grasp the handle firmlv, with the head held naturally and eyes looking 
forward. Hold this position only for a second before swinging it back in front of the 
body, between the legs and back up again. In all, this should be done at least three 
times before placing the tool on the floor and resting. During the lift, an inhalation 
accompanies the swinging oi the chiishi upward, and the exhalation is issued when 
the tool is held above the head and you have dropped into shiko dachi. 

As with all the tools, a poorly constructed chiishi can cause more harm than good. 
Due to the heavy' weight and the nature of the exercises, a poor method of practice 
with this rool has the potential for very serious injury. Therefore, you should use 
caution and common sense always, train with a partner, and check every tool, every 
rime, before use. ro make sure ir is safe. Above all, remember to work with weights 
that can be controlled. 
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Chiishi (Double Handle) Construction Notes 



An old paint can filled with cement, with wooden Cowel passing through it. Nails are driven into the dowel before 
inserting ft in tno can anC pouring the cement. 

If a large enough stone cannot be found, then make a hole in the bottom of a big 
old paint can and also through the center of the lid. Place a strong length of wood 
through both holes and fill the empty can with cement. Do not make the holts too big; 
the handle should only just pass through them. Replace the lid back on the can, making 
sure rhe handle sticks our equally at either end, and allow it ro dry. A few nails knocked 
into the center of the wooden handle before the cement is poured helps stabilize the tool 
when in use. 
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Hose-clip 


Hose-clip 


Sufficient 



Standard weights require hose clips tc be secured on each side. 

It the previous method ot construction seems too ambitious, then simply purchase 
enough standard weights to offer sufficient resistance and a length of strong wood with 
a diameter thick enough to pass tightly through the center hole, to form a handle. Make 
the handle approximately iwo feet (61 cm) long. Place it through the center ot the 
weights and secure firmly with nails and hose clips with screws. The chiishi 1 use in my 
cfojo weighs almost 50 lbs. (23 kg). It is made from an old flywheel from a tractor and 
weighs approximately 10 lbs. (4.5 kg), along with tw r o 20 lb. (0 kg) weights. 
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Nigiri Garni - Gripping Jars 



A 200-year-old jar from China on dis- Kosute Yoiamine, Hanshi 9“' Oon Seiyu Nakasone (1893-1933) of the 
alay at the Okinawa Karate Museum in Shorter ryu (Uectu ryi) karate, training loman-te school of karate. Note 
Nishihara. at the autnor's Shinseidoton dojo in how oeople used to dress for karate 

Pertly Western Australia 'n 1997. train'ng in Okiravva before adopting 

Iho now universally worn Japanoso 
karate-gi. 



Those jar? aro tho oldest of sovoral sot? at the author'? 
Shinseidokan. They v/ere made by h3nd in 1985. 


Ko Uehara, today one of 
Okinawa's leading teachers 
of Goju ryu. seen nere as 
a student at the Jundokan 
dojo, preparing to Ift a set 
of nigiri game in 107a. 


Ko Uehara working with the 
nigiri gam' at the Jundokan 
aojo. Okinawa in 1973. 
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A set ot iron saslr and two sets of nitfrigmi from Rxh- Old power line insulators are also used as nigtrigarni at 
art Barrett's private tkjo in Spain. Note the jars havp Tetsuhiro Hrlrama sensei's dojo in Nishiharc. Okinawa, 
been filed to the top with cement. 



The author training at Morio Higa- The author during one of his solitary A Jundokan student demonstrates how 

onna’s lojo in Kivose. Tokyo in 1986 early morning trailing sessions at his to use the nip'ri garni curing a demon- 

wich a set ol garni mace from steel Shinseidokan dojo, Tasmania, 2008. station in Tokyo, Octooor 1073. 

pipe. 



Eiirhi Niya7Jto onorsoaing nigirigami trairing curing a 
summer gasshuku in Okinawa. 


A singla-handlo lift wth a largo jar is dopictod in this 
drawing fron an old Chinese ter.. 
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Anni Moyrihan of New Zealand, a Iyn Ang, a student of the Shinsekto- Note the shoulder muscle devctop- 
student at the Higacnna dojo in Naha, kan dojo from Singapore, training her menton this Okinawan kcroteka. His 
Okinawa, training both her grip and shiko dacki stance while strengthen- nigitigam resemble Russian kettle 

hor stances. ing hor grip. balls moro than jars. But wo must 

remember to use what we have and 
make the nost of it. 

You do not have to look roo far io see that this training aid was an object found in 
almost every household kitchen, shop, or location where things needed to be stored. The 
history of ceramics on Okinawa is once again linked to China through a long trading 
history with their giant neighbor. Tlie Tsuboya district of Naha is where many of the 
Chinese and indigenous artisans set up shop, and even today it remains a cultural oasis 
amid the hustle and bustle that is modern Nalia. Included in the island's tradition for 
making pors and items of every sorr from clay, Okinawan society has a long and illus¬ 
trious history producing large jars used to house the remains of the dead betore being 
placed in one of the huge turtle-back tombs found dotted on hillsides throughout the 
island 2nd the rest of the Ryukyu archipelago. Although the gravesites have shrunken 
in si^c these days, the ritual of washing the bones of the dead once a year on the day 
of Tanabata (visiting the grave to honor ancestral spirits) tor three years following the 
death is still alive. Thus, the production of large jars can still be found. These days jars 
are also made specifically for the many karateka, indigenous and foreign, who practice 
with them. 
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The Nigiri Garni Grip 


Used to promote a powerful grip, the jars are held by the fingers in a particular way (as 
shown) and great care should be taken to master this grip. It the jars arc allowed to simply 
hang by the fingertips, most of the benefits of "gripping" are lost when the resistance trans¬ 
fers to the arm muscles. First ot all, it is important to use 
jars that have the correct size opening for your hands. It 
the opening is too large, the hands are stretched too far 
and the proper gripping action cannot be made. Simi 
larly. if the neck of the jar is too small, the hand also fails 
to hold the tool properly. To hold the jars in the correct 
manner, the fingertips should be placed evenly around 
the front of the rim, while the thumb is bent and ihc 
edge between the tip and the first joint is pushed hard 
against the back of the rim. "Ihe fingers and the thumb 
are then squeezed together to hold the jars when lifted 
from the ground. This method ot holding the jars en¬ 
sures they do not merely hang in the hands. If die jars 
selected are roo heavy, ir may prove impossible to lift 
them using this grip. Therefore, jars that are somewhat 
light are preferable to start with. As the tool becomes 
easier to use, sand or stones can be added to the jars to 
increase their weight. On my first visit to Okinawa in 
January 1984. I tried to lift the nigiri garni at the Hi- 
gaonna dojo in Naha and failed. It took many attempts 

over three days before I was able to do even the most basic of exercises with them. So per¬ 
severe and be content to make progress at a steady pace. 



The Nigiri Garni Lift 

To lift the jars, it is of course possible to just bend the knees and pick them up. 
However, when practicing sanchin kata with the nigiri garni, there is a more formal way 
to take them from the ground. 
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Standing in the yoi (get ready) position, just to the left and rear of ihe jars (Figure 
A), step out with the right leg and adopt the sanchin dacbi between them (Figure B). 
Draw the elbows back (Figure C) and with an inhalation rotate the now open hands 
until the palms are pointing to the Hoor. From here, the breath becomes an exhala¬ 
tion when the body squats down (Figuie D) allowing the hands to grip the jars. Take 
the time to make a proper grip at this point because it must last for the length of the 
kata. If necessary, breathe normally while the grip is set, but remember, the aim is to 
produce smooth, flowing movements with the body and breath acting in harmony. 
Learn to establish a proper grip quickly. 

When ready, take a deep breath in and then stand up (Figure E), exhaling while the 
body rises and settles back into the sanchin dacbi before taking the first step forward. 
It should be noted that none of the striking, trapping, or blocking techniques found 
in the sanchin kata are addressed while holding the jars. Rather, attention is focused 
on correct breathing, body posture, and the synchronization of each with the other. 
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Basic Nigiri Garni Exercises 



I he most common way of using the nigiri garni is to walk, using sanchin dachi 
(Figures A and B) while holding the jars at the side and slightly to the rear of the 
body. Though simple looking at first, the posture requires some effort to get right. 
The fingers should always face forward with the rhumb at the back of the jar. The 
arm is bent a little and the shoulders should be rolled forward, taking care not to 
lift them. The idea is to adopt a similar position with regard to the shoulders such 
as that found during sanchin kata. The chest is therefore small, and the back of the 
shoulders broad. From here, you can simply follow the embusen (pattern ol steps 
taken in a kata) of sanchin kata, or take a less formal approach by moving in a slow 
and rhythmical fashion, walking forward. After a number of steps, you can simply 
reverse the stepping and move backward across the floor. 
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Back View 


Side View 


Turned 


Ai some point, you can introduce a 180-degree turn, and for this the same method 
of turning found in sanchin kata is employed. Keeping the back straight and always 
stepping across with the right leg in front of the left, plant the sole ( teisoku ) of the 
right foot down on the floor and allow your body weight to shift into the center 
(Figure A). From here, twist the hips 180 degrees and assume sanchin dachi (Figure 
Bj. Make sure the hips ate die last thing to turn and that the shoulders and hips are 
kept in line with each other. Do this by keeping the back upright. 

Ihe breathing may differ slightly depending on the expertise of the karateka or on the 
locus being brought to bear - on the breath itself. Most beginners with this tool take a step 
first then breathe in and our using their abdomen ro breathe in through the nose and then 
out through the mouth. The next step is then taken, followed by the next complete breath. 
The more advanced karateka is able to inhale while stepping and begins to exhale the in¬ 
stant the next stance has been established. This second method leads to a more rhythmical 
and, therefore, more harmonious blending of the breath and the movement. Fhis, in turn, 
results in a deeper sense of using your whole sell—mind, body, and breath—to achieve 
your intention, and this is a fundamental concept found in all traditional martial arts train¬ 
ing. Regardless of which breathing method is used, each movement should be performed 
with a steady, almost heavy feeling. Good contact with the floor and a feeling of muchtmt 
should be maintained throughout all the exercises, even when using different stances such 
as nekoashi dachi (cat stance) and sbiko dachi (low stance). 
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Another exercise you can do 
is to stand in sancbin dachi 
(hourglass stance) and hold a 
single jar in die palms of die 
hands close to the chest (Fig¬ 
ure A). From there, breathe in 
through the nose before slid¬ 
ing quickly forward using sun 
usbi. Immediately, when the 
new position is fixed, squeeze 
the abdominal muscles, 
bringing your focus on the 
hara and thrusting the arms 
out straight while you exhale 
through the mouth (Figure 
B). Take care to keep the arm- 
pits closed, as in sancbin kata, 




and make sure the outward breath and the thrusting arms are working in harmony. 
When this move has been completed, reverse it by pushing backward, and on an 
inward breath, draw the jar back Toward the chest. Keep the backward and forward 
movements in harmony with the inward and outward breaths and do not rush. The 
idea is to develop a good feeling for your connection to the ground and the synchro¬ 
nization of the breath and the technique, which in this case is the thrust and pull of 
the arms immediately alter a new stance has been made. 


Sun ashi is a particular form of tai sabaki (body shifting), where a feeling of 
pushing with one leg and immediately pulling with the other to change your 
position in relation to an opponent is used. This method of movement is first 
seen in the Goju ryu kata, gekisai dai ni, and then used again in saife, seipai, 
kururunfa, seisen, and suparinpei. 

The hara is a place in the body believed to be its center. By placing two fingers 
together and laying them at the bottom of your navel, it is possible to find 
its mystical location. However, you will not find a person's hara on any West¬ 
ern medical chart. In Asian martial arts of all kinds, the hara , also referred to 
sometimes as the tanden in Japanese or tan-tien in Chinese, is the place where 
ki (Japanese) or chi (Chinese ) is developed. It is the center of your gravity and 
balance. In karate there is a saying: "Develop your tanden." On a deeper level, 
this is pointing to the development of the 'self. 
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Nigiri Garni Construction Notes 



4ous? bricks, lengths of pipe, and other items can be used instead of jars. 

If ir is not possible to find actual jars, you can still train the fingers, wrists, arms, 
and shoulders in this way, by utilizing other things, such as common house bricks, old 
cans, or lengths of steel pipe with the appropriate diameter to allow the correct grip. Like 
many other methods of training in hojo undo , our own imagination is often the key to 
finding ways that augment our martial art and promote a strong mind and healthy body. 
The jars I use weigh 12 lbs. each (5 kg). 
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Here a student of tte Jundokan doio in Okinawa is using Takayoshi Nacamire, headmaster of the Mazsubcyashi 
c mocern barbell like a tan to help strengthen his legs. school o' Shorin /yy karate, using the ton to offer resis- 

ton ana Darnells na\e always oeen interchangeable, tance wmie working ms legs doing squats, during training 

using whichever conies to hand. This photograph was at his Kcdokan dojo in <ume, Okinawa, in 2006. 
taken in 1973. 



Kosuke Yonamine training with the Morio Higaonra using a modern Satoshi Taba of the Jundokan c top, 

tan at the author's Shinseidokan dojo barbell as a tan at his Yoyogi dojo in making it look easy, 
in Perth, Western Australia, in 1998. Tokyo in 1973. 


The tan is perhaps one ol the more immediately recognizable tools to the Western 
eye, its shape and form being so close to the modern barbell tound in gymnasiums the 
world over. However, the range of exercises using the tan differs greatly from the kind 
oi lilting generally associated with the Western barbell. This is not to suggest that one 
method of training is in any way superior or more insightful than the other when ir 
comes to building the body’s strengih and ability' to withstand impact; rather, the ex¬ 
ercises involving the tan are pointed more directly toward the techniques and postures 
found in karate practice. 
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Two large stones, a length ot rope, and a 
shaft ot strong wood were all that was needed 
to construct the early versions of the tan. Lat¬ 
er, with the arrival of railways and mechanized 
farming equipment in China and Okinawa, 
iron wheels of different sizes and weights be¬ 
came more common. Cement, too, poured 
into molds made from buckets on either end 
of a stout post and allowed to set were also 
used. Regardless of the material employed, 
the basic concepts remain the same today as 
they have always been—use whatever materi¬ 
als are at hand, build with caution, and use 
with care. What follows are five of the many 
different exercises that can be done with this 
too!, each one targeting a different part of the 
body. It is important to remember however, 
that karate requires that your whole body 
be used in the execution of technique. Hojo 
undo is no different in this regard and the 
breath, the body, and the mind must all play 
their part in the working ot each tool. To do 
otherwise is to invite accident or injury. 



Ihe ten in use, as illustrated in an old Qiine'e manual 
on martial arts. 


I acknowledge that these days science is often adopted to bolster the modern ap¬ 
proach to all things physical. Despite this, my approach is not to educate karateka 
in ways of achieving peak physical performance in the Olympic athlete sense, but 
to show something of the training methods developed and used in a time before 
scientific analysis had entered into the karateka 's vocabulary. 

This book is as much an homage to those who have gone before us and who laid 
the foundations for the traditional training so many people around the world still 
find value in, to this day, as it is a manual of physical training. Like every other 
aspect of karate, hojo undo requires us to look beyond the physical, to look inward 
to our own sense of ingenuity and creativity, and to draw upon such attributes to 
make progress—to cultivate the virtues of hard work and patience. In the mind 
of those serious about their training, hojo undo will always bring to mind the 
maxim: "Karate does not cultivate a person's true character; it reveals it." 
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Exercise 


After lifting the tan, with a straight back and using the leg muscles to take the strain, 
stand with the legs wide enough apart to be able to drop into shiko dachi, holding 
the tan as shown in the starting position (Figure A). This exercise focuses on die 
torso, the leg muscles of the upper thigh, and the connection between these and 
the postures often found in kata from the Naha-te tradition, such as sriyunchin and 
sameiru , and from Shuri-te, naihatuhin , or tekki, as that series ot kata are known 
outside Okinawa. 
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From the starting position, inhale first 
before twisting to the right and dropping 
into .hike dachi (Figure B). Exhaling with 
the drop, the outward breath, the body 
dropping, and the twist all end at the 
same time. Take care not to allow the rear 
leg to buckle. While you turn to the right 
and sit in shiko dachi , the left leg tends 
to buckle. You must push it back and try 
to maintain a correct shiko dachi posture. 

Reverse the movement by straightening 
the legs (Figure C), inhaling through the 
nose, and twisting the body to the oppo¬ 
site side (Figure D). Again, remember to 
keep both legs locked into a good stance. 

The inhalation lasts until the body is 
upright (halfway through the maneuver) 
before becoming an exhalation through the 

mouth. Once again, the movement and the Keep the tack sliai?ht arij rGr aemter to let the legs do 
breath should end in synchronized harmo- the lifting, 
ny. The continuous rising and falling works 

che legs in the same way as squatting, while the twisting of the torso improves also 
strength in that part of the body. Take care not to over twist or let the rear leg buckle 
inward. 




A traditional ten made from 
wood and two iron wheels. 
This ton was made by Rich¬ 
ard Bareti and is used in 
his private dojn in Almeria, 
Spain, 
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Exercise 


Holding ihc ran with the hands pointing in opposite directions along the shaft, as¬ 
sume the starting posture with the tool held in a vertical position, close to the body, 
and the armpits closed (Figure A). Inhale before dropping into shiko dachi. straight¬ 
ening the arms while you do so (Figure B). This mimics the tom uchi (tiger strike) 
technique found in many kata. 



The author, aged 40. ton- 
ditioning hfe forearms with 

the tar at his ShlnseMokan 

dojo in Perth, Western Aus 
tralia n 1995. 
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Reverse the movement by standing up while inhaling, drawing the arms back toward 
the body, mimicking the mawashi uke (two-handed swinging block) and twisting the 
tan 180 degrees (Figure C). Then drop back into shikodachi and straighten the arms 
once more, while exhaling (Figure D). Keep the elbows tucked in and the armpits 
closed as much as possible throughout the exercise. 

A rhythmical and continuous movement should be maintained until the anticipated 
number of repetitions has been successfully completed, remembering all the time that 
the challenge is as much a mental one as it is physical. Start with a small number of rep¬ 
etitions and then, as time passes and strength levels improve, increase that number to a 
maximum of ten in any one set. Ihe link between this exercise and the mawashi uke/tora 
uchi combination louud in many kata is a clear one, and a strong sense of visualizing this 
technique can often help when the weight of the tan is beginning to make its presence 
relt through the buildup of lactic acid in tired muscles. 
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c. 



Adopting a sanchin ci/ichi, hold the tan in both hands as shown (Figure A). With the 
elbows tucked in and supported by the front of the body, inhale through the nose, 
and then lower the forearms while the breath is released and timed to end when the 
arms reach their full drop (Figure B). Inhale sharply and at the same time return the 
arms to the starting posture (Figure C). Harmony of breath and body movement 
is essential, as is the adoption of a correct stance. Having completed the maneuver, 
step forward into sanchin dachi in a slow and deliberate manner before repeating the 
exercise. Sanchin kata footwork (embusen) can be followed (but without the turn) or 
you can simply decide on a number of steps backward and forward, and complete 
them. Either way, the arms, particularly the bicep and tricep muscles of the upper 
arm, receive a powerful workout and become all the stronger as a result. 
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B. 



Standing in sanchin dachi , this exercise begins with the tan resting on the back of the 
forearm with the arms held out in front of the body. From this position, the arms 
are lowered slowly, allowing the tan to roll toward the wrists (Figure A). Turning the 
palms toward each other and the hands slightly upward to check the tan , tilt the 
forearms back, and allow the elbows to drop a little, thus letting the tan roll back to¬ 
ward the body (Figure B). Step forward into sanchin dachi, and repeat the exercise. 

A variation in this exercise can be done by turning the arms on their side, with the 
palms of the hands facing each other, and following the same maneuver However, under 
no circumstances should the tan be allowed to roll on the inner forearms. The proximity 
of the body's blood supply and lack of protective musculature makes this zone a no-go 
for such punishing training. It is, however, a target we all need to keep in mind when 
defending against others. A wcll-placcd pinch or grab here from fingers that have been 
strengthened by training in hrtjo undo is a very’ powerful weapon indeed. 
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Begin by holding the tan with the legs open wide enough to allow the body to drop 
into sbiko dachi (Figure A). Inhale through the nose; while the body drops, strength¬ 
en the legs and maintain a straight back (Figure B). Do not allow the spine to curve 
or the shoulders and hips to become misaligned. I he posture adopted should be the 
same as the one used in kata, and no deeper. While focusing the mind on the leg 
muscles in the thigh, hold the position for a few seconds before exhaling through 
the open mouth and, at the same time, pushing the legs straight. This movement 
brings a return to the starting position (Figure A) from where the desired number of 
repetitions can be made. 

Keep in mind that the breach and the accompanying body movement must be made 
to start and stop at exactly the same time. In other words, the body and the breath should 
be working together. To do this successfully, you must concentrate at first; however, as 
the strength and skill levels increase this becomes less an act of concentration and more 
a sense of understanding. Ihus, the trinity of mind, body, and spirit that traditional 
martial artists strive for is repeatedly manifest in your actions. 
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Exercise 


Stand in sanchin dachi (hourglass posture), palms facing each other with the tan 
resting across the "thumb” edge of the forearms close co the elbow joint. From 
here, lower the hands and allow the tool to roll slowly toward the wrists. When the 
tool reaches hallway, bring up the forearms sharply and throw the tan into the air 
before catching it again on the same inside edge of the forearms. This takes some 
practice; be careful to throw the tool only a few inches at first. Once the tan can be 
thrown and caught again without losing balance and without dropping the tool, the 
height of the throw can be increased. When this happens, make sure to use the legs 
like the suspension system on a car (shock absorbers) and do not hold them locked 
when the uin returns to the arms. Once a throw and catch has been completed, take 
three steps forward, or backward, in sanchin dachi and throw again. Great care must 
be taken not to allow the tan to land on the inside of the elbow joint. 
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Tan Construction Notes 



A constructs nethod similar to the doutle-handle chiisPi is used here. 


The most common items used in the construction ol tlic tun in olden times were a 
couple of rocks of equal weight, and larer, iron wheels, the kind that could he found on 
the carts and wagons that moved freight around the warehouses and wharfs of Chinese 
and Okinawan harbors. These days it is often possible to find such wheels on farms and 
at country markets, or in junk shops. In fact, the latter is where 1 found a number of the 
tools used in my dujo. Again, if iron wheels cannot be found, use standard weights from 
a sports shop. Place rhe weight at each end of a round pole ot solid strong wood, similar 
to oak, approximately four ieet (122 cm) in length. Make sure that the weight is securely 
fixed to each end and the wooden shaft is strong enough to take the weight. II buying 
weights is not an option, then using two old paint cans as molds can make a perfectly 
good tan. Fill them with cement, attaching them to both ends of a stout post in a similar 
way to the chiishi construction method and remove once rhe cement is set. The tan in 
my do jo weighs 34 lbs. (15 kg). 
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Isliisashi - Stone Lock 



The original use of tfe sushi' can be seen in this photo 
graph. Although these 'modern' sasSi are mace from ircn 
in roimei times they would have been nude from carved 
stones. 



This ancient isbl sushi, catvod from solid rock is on dis¬ 
play a: the Okinawa Karate Museum in Nishihara. 


The author’s teacher, Eiichi Miyazato sensei, training in 
sandiin kata with the idiisashi. 




Tetsunosuke Yasuda sensei was in his 70’s when this pho¬ 
tograph was taken. Now in his mid-eighties, he still trains 
in karate, iaido (the art of drawing the sword and making 
a cut), 3nd ycga. and acts as the senior advisor to the 
Junflokan dojc. 
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Uisao Sunagaws of the Jundotan dojo, Okinawa, uses the A sirgle giant ishiscshi aapeais in this eld Chinese martial 
ishiscshi to help develop his excellent shiko <tochi (low arts manual, a copy of which was given to the author 
stance), as well as his shoulder muscles. some years ago by letsuhiiu Kokania seraei, Uie owner 

and oropretorof the Okinawa Karate Museum. 



Karate teacher, historian 
and world renowned 
autlwr, Patrick McCarthy 
discussing hojc undo with 
Masahiro Nakamoto at his 
home in Shuri. Okinawa. 
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The author strengthening his legs witt a heavy set of tetst* Tetsu sashi. sashi matte fron iron on display at the 
sashi at his Jinsekio dcjo in Devon, England c. 1985. Okinawa Karate Nusetrn, Nishihira. 


As the name suggests, the ishi (stone) sashi (lock) is yet another example of the wav na¬ 
ture and everyday items the karateka found around them provided objects of resisiance for 
Okinawan karateka to work with. Stone has always been in abundance on the rocky island 
outcrop and has played an important role in the local construction ol buildings from the 
earliest days of settlement. The ishisashi was designed to fit on a door or gateway and acted 
as a locking mechanism by allowing a length of wood to be passed through the handles. A 
double door with a sashi on each one and a heavy post passing through the two of them made 
a very effective lock. In modern times, sashi made from stone became rarer and were replaced 
by door finings made from iron. As stone locks fell from use they found a second life in the 
dojos" being set up all over Okinawa. Today, however, finding stone sashi in a dojo is excep¬ 
tional, as here, too, tools made from iron have replaced them. At the Jundokan dojo where 
I train when 1 am in Okinawa, many of the tools used came directly from Chojun Miyagis 
dojo. The Miyagi family presented them to Eiichi Miyazato when the jmdokan was estab¬ 
lished in 1957. Three sashi carved from solid stone are soil in use there today, and I never fail 
to work out with them during my visits. Even so. the material used to make these tools is not 
important. What is important is that each tool is made well and used properly. By following 
these two rules, karateka are tree to focus their attention on the training itself. 
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Exercise I 

Standing in heiko dachi , hold the sushi in front of the body with the palms lacing in 
toward the body as shown (Figure A). Keeping the arms straight at all times, raise 
the left arm in an arc until it points vertically above the head (Figure R). Fhe move¬ 
ment should be matched exactly with an inhalation through the nose that starts and 
finishes with the lift. From there the tool is lowered hallway while half the breath 
is released (Figure C). A pause and brief moment of focusing boih the arm and the 
breath is taken before continuing with the return of the tool lo its or iginal position, 
accompanied by rhe complete exhalation of the breath. From there, rhe action is 
repeated with the right arm. 
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Exercise 

Standing with the legs open wide enough to sit into shiko dacbi and with the palms of 
the hands feeing outward away from the body (Figure A), swing both arms out to the 
side in a large arcing movement (Figure Bl until the tools come together. At that point, 
and without a pause, the body drops into shiko dachi with the sashi coming to rest in 
the position shown in front of the body (Figure C). All this is accomplished on a single 
inhalation that should blend seamlessly with the movement. Hold for no more than a 
second or two before reversing the arm movement; standing back up and beginning the 
exhalation, stop the sashi at the halfway point (Figure D). Ihe breath is also checked 
before the movement continues and the last of the outward breath is released when you 
return to the starting position (Figure E). 

In both of the first two exercises, particular attention should be paid to the latis- 
simus dorsi muscles (the "lats") when stopping the tool halfway through the exhalation. 
Bringing the tool to a halt by closing down the armpit and contracting this muscle is 
the desired objective and helps develop a strong feeling of connection to the techniques 
of sanchin and other kata. Being able to remember these exercises alone is not the same 
as gaining a lasting benefit from them. For that, you must develop a “feeling" for each 
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tool, and in much rhe same way as a weapon becomes an extension of a trained persons 
body, the tools of hojo undo should eventually fade from focus in the mind of the person 
using them. Only then can their manipulation become natural and without stress, and 
the degree to which a persons ability to withstand such stress becomes evident. 



Adopting sanebin dachi , left leg forward and making a double chudan uke posture 
(Figure A), the sashi is held tight and not allowed to slip through the fingers. Keep¬ 
ing the body of che too! in line with the forearm at all times works the fingers and 
the gripping action of the hand and may, at first, prove a little difficult. Perseverance 
is the key here; remember that it is the mind as well as the body being challenged. 

Withdraw the righr arm slowly as if pulling something heavy (Figure R) and inhale 
through the nose. Reverse the breath, this time through the mouth, and punch the 
arm out slowly and deliberately (Figure C), not forgetting to add the twisting action 
found in a normal karate punch. The punch and exhalation end together before the 
arm is returned to the chudan ukc position. This return action, although a short one, 
should be accompanied by a faster inhalation and exhalation. Ending in the original 
start position (Figure A) at the end of an exhalation, step forward with the left leg 
and repeat the exercise with the right arm. 

This stepping and punching can be continued in a straight line, or, as with the nigiri 
garni, the embusen of sanebin kata can be followed. 
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B. 



Exercise \ 

Holding a sashi in each hand, step forward into zcnkutsu dachi , punching one hand 
out to the front while pulling the other arm down to the side (Figure A). Stepping 
forward, also into zcnkutiu dachi. the punching arm swings across the front of the 
body in an arc before coming to a stop at the side of the leg. while the other arm lifts 
up the sashi along the side of the body and thrusts to the front (Figure B) in a slow 
punching action. Both arm movements begin and end at the same time, inhaling for 
the first part of the movement before exhaling while the blocking arm swings across 
the front of the body and downward, and the punching arm thrusts forward (Figure 
C). At that point, the legs and body are momentarily tensed when the breath is fully 
exhaled. 

Relax the body and step forward into zenkussu dachi with the other leg while re¬ 
peating the arm actions. Take only two or three steps in this fashion before changing 
direction either to the side or the rear by use of mauate (about face) turning. Walking 
backward is also practiced in this exercise, but regardless of the direction taken, the 
movements should be smooth and the breathing switching from inhalation to exhalation 
as seamlessly as possible. Keep the shoulders down, the armpits closed, and tocus on the 
tanden to facilitate the breath. 
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Exercise 3 

Slipping a foot into one of the snshi, raise the knee and slowly lower it down again. 
This exercise is not only a workout for the muscles ot the leg, but is a good test of 
your balance too. You will soon discover that a correct alignment of your body’s 
weight is an essential precursor to this exercise. Simply by lifting the leg earn ing the 
sashl up and down tests the balance of those new to such training while allowing a 
certain amount of acclimatization to the tool before moving on to more challenging 
exercises. 
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Exercise 


A similar but more challenging exercise with the sasbi is to lift the tool with the toot 
as in Exercise Five; only this time cross the leg over the front of the body as if kicking 
with a low side kick ( yohngeri ) before raising the knee back up and then kicking out 
to the side in a similar fashion. The kick across the front of the body stimulates your 
sense of balance, while the kick to the side is the same as that required at the start 
of the (jojtt ryu kata kururunja , and also found within sanstiru . and seisan,' z when a 
low side kick is executed and tollowcd up immediately by crossing the kicking leg in 
front of the body to place the foot back on the ground before twisting into a tight 
180-degree turn. 
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Ishisashi Construction Notes 



Regular dumbcll with 
rope attached for 
leg excercises 


Carved from stene or mace from steel, regular weights and otd pa'nt cans wll do the job tco. 

These tools take a little imagination to construct and access to a stonemason or 
someone with a workshop and abilities in welding. However. I have seen versions of 
ishisashi made from old paint cans tilled with cement and given wooden handles, as well 
as house bricks with wire handles fixed to them. If it is not possible to fashion the tradi¬ 
tional tools from stone or from metal, it is possible to train in all these exercises with a 
suitably weighted set of dumbbells. A short length of rope tied to the dumbbell facilitates 
the leg exercise. The sashi 1 use are made from lengths of steel box pipe, tube, and plate, 
welded together, they weigh 8 lbs. each (4.5 kg). A small hole at one end (plugged by a 
screw) allows sand to be added, increasing the weight of the tool. 
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Tho author’s toarhor. Eiichi Miyaaato 
sense/. This photograph ssas taken 
around 1900 v/hen he r/as appiuach- 
ing 40 years of age. His judo, as well 
as his Harare, nc doubt Benefited from 
training with the korqoken. 


Tho author at SO years o' ago. wres¬ 
tling with the kongoken at his dojo in 
Perth, Western Australia. 


With tho ishisahi boing domonstratad 
by a stucent of the Jundokan in the 
foreground of this photograph, atwu- 
person tongoten drill is under way in 
the background. Tokyo, October 1973. 



Haro, Dyosoi Arakaki looks on ihilo his follow Juniiokan students display tho isHsaski, kmgokan. and fan. Tokyo. Oc¬ 
tober 1973. 


In the mid 1930s, Chojun Miyagi sensei, the founder of Goju ryu karatedo , traveled 
to the Hawaiian Islands in the mid-Pacific to teach karate and to lecture on its history 
and cultural benefits. 0 During his time there, he observed the local wrestlers training. 
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Slopping to observe their method?, he noticed the u.se ofa large and obviously heavy iron 
ring. Almost as tall as a man and weighing anything from 45 lbs. (20 kg) up to 80 lbs. 
(35 kg), it was being used by one and sometimes two wrestlers in ways that captured the 
karate masters imagination. So impressed 
was he by the training aid, legend has it he 
hroughr one or more home with him on 
his return to Okinawa in the early part ot 
1935. 14 The original use of the kongoken is 
now lost and open to speculation. However, 
chrough my correspondence with Charles 
C. Goodin 15 in Hawaii, 1 concur with his 
suggestion that it is most likely these heavy 
loops ot iron were used initially as either 
ships ballast or in some way connected to Hisao surugawi anc Kaztya Higa, born senior stucentsor 

I I . r ' L i the Jundotan <X>io in Okinawa, wortinq with the konqoten 

che crushing ot sugar cane, a crop that has „ inciease , eg s J trergtfK 4olh mGrli tr1 3 ends 3n „ COfl £* 

been cultivated extensively on the islands poraries of the author, are in weir so's. 




since they were first occupied around a.d. 
600. Later European occupation brought 
with it mechanization and modern extrac¬ 
tion methods and as a result the farming of 
sugar became an important export industry 
for the islands. 

Those who worked the cane fields, how¬ 
ever, cainc mainly I rom the lower economic 
strata of Hawaiian society, and it is unlikely 
that such people would have had access to 
whatever first-class training equipment ex¬ 
isted at the time. If interested in any form 
of pugilism, individuals would have un¬ 
doubtedly made use of the things they came 
into contact with during the course of their 
everyday working lives. Regardless of what 
the kongoken was originally used for, in the 
hands of Hawaiian wrestlers or the kara¬ 
teka hack on Okinawa, it became yet one 
more tool in an arsenal of training devices 
employed to help them develop the kind of 
strength and power they were looking for to 
complement their fighting technique. 


the author after a workout with the kongoken at Norio 


Higaonna sensei's dojo in Kiyose, Tokyo in 1986. 
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Exercise 


Begin by holding die kongoken as shown (Figure A). Making sure your back is up¬ 
right and the legs strong, allow the tool to slip through the fingers and palm of the 
hand while the left arm pushes over and rhe right arm pushes under (Figure B). 
thus twisting the tool on its own axis. With the arms now crossed (Figure C), both 
of them pull in a reverse motion returning to the starting position (Figure D) and 
continue through twisting the tool to the opposite side (Figures E and F) before once 
more reversing. It is important nor to stop there, however, hut to continue hy push¬ 
ing and pulling in a continuous motion, back and forth, from one side to the other. 
The movement of the arms being crossed on one side to being crossed over and back 
again counts as one exercise. If possible, you should try to begin by completing at 
least fifty. Do not allow the legs to come up out of a strong shiko chichi. Regardless of 
how difficult this exercise might seem in the beginning, you should remember that 
with one end of the tool remaining on the ground, only a portion of its true weight 
is being dealt with. 
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As always, the breath is a vital partner in how the tool is manipulated and should be 
utilized as seamlessly as possible. In short, an inhalation accompanies every pulling action 
of the arms and an exhalation accompanies every pushing action. Try to synchronize your 
breathing with your movements. If you move too quickly, it becomes difficult to breathe 
and results in the exercise coming to a halt. Successfully harmonizing the physical action 
with the breath makes the tool seem to move almost by itself. Use brute force and the tool 
always wins. Moreover, a final word of caution—if you are doing this exercise on a wooden 
floor, be sure you use a rubber mat or some kind of carpet to protect the floor. 



In this exercise, the aim is to use explosive power to lift the kongoken above the head. 
Begin by finding the balance point along the center of the kongoken, bend the knees, 
and allow the tool to come to rest above the shoulders. Standing with the feci wide 
enough to allow a drop into shiko da chi and with the kongoken balanced in the hands 
(Figure A), take in a deep breath. With as forceful exhalations as possible emanating 
from the tanden , drop into shiko dachi and thrust the tool above the head (Figure 
B). Hold this position for two or three seconds before relaxing back into the upright 
position and allowing the kongoken to come back down to shoulder height. Should 
either he necessary, re-adjust your stance or the halance of the kongoken before ex¬ 
ecuting another lift. If possible, this exercise should consist of three sets of six lifts, 
with each set separated by a one-minute rest. 
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Assume a normal push-up position—experienced karateka should be on their first 
two knuckles. Sec Figure A oil page 156 about push-ups in the chapter about auxil¬ 
iary exercises. Have a partner place one end of the kongoken over the head, resting 
on the neck. From this position, execute ten push-ups before the tool is removed lor 
a thirty-second break. At least three sets of ten push-ups should be done each time 
to feel any benefit. The stronger you become, the more sets you can schedule into 
the exercise. 
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Exercise 


Hie next two exercises are aimed at working the tool with a partner. Both people 
should be familiar with the tool and be able to handle its weight. Standing in hriko 
dachi (natural stance) an equal distance from the hongoken (Figure A), the idea is to 
use explosive power to throw the too: away and into the hands of your partner. Try 
not to grab at the tool too tightly, rather, leave the hands open and relaxed but pre¬ 
pared, and use the arms as shock absorbers to help dissipate the incoming force when 
the kong>ken comes your way. Be careful to guard the face from impact by timing 
the “catch" with the speed of the approaching tool and taking a small step backward. 
When the kongpken begins to approach, reach out to meet it and let the sides of the 
tool rail into the open palms of both hands. Bend the arms and step backward. Ihis 
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receiving action is done with an accompanying inhalation that ends at the same time 
as the physical movement. When throwing the tool, care should be taken to coordi¬ 
nate the rear leg, the arms, and the strong exhalation that accompanies each throw. 
Remember to breathe out by contracting the tandtn and not the upper chest. Ihe 
rear leg is brought sharply back up to heiko dachi by the use of a powerful push from 
the hip, while at the same time the arms thmst out like two hydraulic rams (figure 
B). Both actions arc done while breathing out and focusing the tandet r. 

When the kongokm returns, step back with the opposite leg each time and repeat 
the catching and throwing exercise with the opposite side of the body (Figure C). 
llae aim is to build explosive power over a very short distance with only a small 
movement, using the thrust of the hips (koshi). At first, try to complete fifty throws, 
eventually leading to one hundred or more when the skill and feeling for what you 
are doing improves. 

The author’s koncoker at 
the Shinseldokan dojo. It 
weighs 5010s. (23 kg). 
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Exercise 


5 


Stand in beiko dacbi facing a partner holding the kongoken close to the chest as shown 
(Figure A). One person always grabs on the top, and the other always grabs on the 
bottom; you should decide which before the exercise starts. Thrust the hongchen out 
toward your partner, who in turn should reach out and take it (Figure B). 
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c. 



Both then use tai sabaki (body shifting) to slide to the side (Figure C) before the 
tool is handed back (Figure D). A second body shift, back to the original positions, 
is done before the kongoken is once more handed back to your partner. This sliding 
back and forth and the handing over of the tool should be done at least ten times in 
one set. A short rest in between sets is needed, lhe number of sets depends on the 
strength, skill, and determination of the two people involved. Correct breathing, 
as always, is essential if the tool is not to rake over and bring you to a premature 
standstill. Inhale when you accept the tool, slide quickly to one side, and then exhale 
(completely) when you hand the tool back. This exercise tests your breath control 
alter only a few exchanges. 11 it is not in harmony with the movement, it stops you 
in youi tracks. 
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One person lies on his back with his legs spread open, holding the kongoken as if 
doing a bench press. His training partner then places his leet on the end of the tool 
and puts his hands onto the kongoken. lhe further toward the top of the kongoken 
the partner places his hands, the heavier and more challenging this exercise is for 
the person on the ground. From this position, the person doing the lift takes a deep 
breath in through the nose and, with exhalation, pushes the kongoken and his train¬ 
ing partner up until the arms are outstretched. Once this is done, bend the arms and 
lower the tool and your partner back down with care and control. Once you become 
used to this exercise, it can be done in a slow and confident rhythm until a desired 
number of repetitions have been completed. 

When working at first with this tool, it is advisable to have a training partner who is 
able to assist should the weight become unmanageable. Having two people working to¬ 
gether also allows one person to rest while the other is working the tool. Each person can 
be an effective source of encouragement to the other when the going gets tough and the 
number of repetitions begins to undergo a mental review when fatigue starts setting in. 
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Kongokcn Construction Notes 



Fill will) sand 


45° Anglo joint 


Traditional iron ring 
with rounded ends 


?3 kg 

(501b) 


Plastic piping 

165cm 
(5 ft) 


Seriously heavy or made from plastic pipe and sand, construct a tool that will challenge all who pick it up. 


Again, it might prove difficult to obtain this tool, difficult, but not impossible! 
My first kongokm was made from household plastic plumber’s pipe filled with sand. 
However, serious training requires a serious tool and a heavy ring of iron or steel tub¬ 
ing must be found at some point. Fabrication and engineering factories are a good 
place to go. If you approach them with the right attitude and ask for assistance, it is 
possible to acquire a hnngnken that outlives rhe owner. Between five and five and one- 
half leet (150-165 cm) in length, it should be wide enough to allow your head to fit 
comfortably in between each of the sides when you rest the tool on your shoulders. 
Traditionally, the tool should approximate the weight of another person. In my dojo> 
the kongvken weighs 50 lbs. (23 kg). 
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Tetsu Geta - Iron Sandal 



. 


i-:-i- 

The author's tetsu geta weigh around 12 lbs., or 5 rg. 


This remarkable photograph shows the ertraordinary 
lengths to which the Okirawans went to enhance tneir 
laiate by utilizing tie resources they had around tnem 
3S in this case the local scone and some old fence wire. 
Nothing was ever 'store bought". 



Iron gero, like their stone counterparts, can te made as 
heavy or as light as required. This old pair on display at 
the Okinawa Karate Museum shows they do not always 
have to be vary heavy. 



Perhaps he was just posing for the camera or perhaps 
not? Either way the*oraie*a in this photograoh, nken 
at the Kenkyuiut flbfo In Naha. c. lazs. nas a tot to deal 
with while he ises both the ishisasfii and ishi geta at the 
same time. 
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These days, you rarely find this train¬ 
ing tool made out of its original material: 
stone ( ishigeta). Instead, those who still use 
it, train with sandals nude from iron (rrow 
geta). The varieties of exercises you can do 
with this tool are limited, and most of them 
can be done just as well with the ishimshi 
or with the use of modern ankle weights. 
Where llic traditional geta made from cither 
stone or iron still holds its own. however, is 
in the nature ol the focus it brings to bear 
on the toes. When kicking your height, for 
example, the toes must grip the cord tightly 
to avoid the effects of the centrifugal forces 
involved from throwing the heavy geta from 
the foot. Using the geta also helps develop 
your balance, and this, along with the in¬ 
creased strength in the leg muscles, gives 
value to the continued use of this tool. All 
the kicks found in traditional karate can be 
practiced, with various levels of modifica¬ 
tion, while wearing the stone or iron geta . 
However. I would recommend that great 

care be taken uncil you get used to the chal¬ 
lenges this tool presents to your balance. 
Slow and steady progress is the key. 



A beautiful old chiishi stands no*t to two different pairs 
of tetsu get o at the Okinawa Karate Museun. 



Compare the karcte islii 
gtta on tho loft, made from 
stone, with the normal gets 
on the right matte fron 
woven strav*. Both are on 
display at the Okinawa Ka¬ 
rate Museum in fiishihara. 
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Exercise l 

Wearing both geta and with the hands on the hips (Figure A), lift the knee as quickly 
as possible, as if kicking using the heizageri (knee kick) technique (Figure B). Repeat 
this in three sets of ten before changing to the other leg. This exercise is not done 
in the same relaxed manner as Exercise Five with the ishisashi. Instead, grip the geta 
with the iocs and use the legs as if you were kicking with the foot exploding from 
the ground as fast as you can move it. 
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A. 




Standing in zenhutsu da chi (forward stance), again with the hands placed on the 
hips (Figure A), proceed to swing the rear leg up and to the front while keeping it 
straight (Figure B) as if kicking your height. Again, repeat this in three sets of ten 
before changing sides. 


It is, of course, also possible to repeat with the geta the same leg exercises done 
with the ishisashi. However, with the extra grip afforded by the straps on the 
geta, their main worth is found in the practice of quick, explosive moves and the 
increased need for good balance that comes v/ith wearing the gsta. 
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Tetsu Geta Construction Notes 



iradiiiona. getc also develop trie gripping power or tne toes. 

Have two rectangular pieces of steel plate cut to size (this depends on the size of the 
user’s own feet) and drill three holes as indicated on the drawing. Take care to position 
the top hole in line with the gap between the big toe and the next. Two lengths of square 
steel rod. equal in length to the width of the rectangular place being used as the geta, 
are then welded to the plate. Once the metal has cooled completely, the cord should be 
threaded through the holes from the top and then tied off in a strong knot. Where the 
cord from each side comes together between the toes, bind the cords as one with more 
cord or electrical tape. Th egeta can be made with a weight that suits the user, but lor the 
average male adult they should, like the pair in my doju, weigh around 12 lbs. (5 kg). 
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Durable strap 


Volcro strip 


Melal ring 



Cloth bag tilled 

with sand 


Better than nothing at all, ankle weights vill build leg strength. 

Should it prove impossible to make a pair of iron geta , a heavy set of ankle weights 
approximates the challenges posed by this tool. Unfortunately, ankle weights do little to 
help strengthen the gripping ability of the toes. Nevertheless, it is important to remem¬ 
ber a basic tenet of hojo undo : we use what we have at hand to help improve our karate. 
If ankle weights are all you have available to you, then use them. 
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Memorial to Kanryo Higacnna and Chojun Miyagi. 



IMPACT TOOLS 


Unlike the tools discussed up to now, the equipment in this chapter introduces and 
delivers various levels of shock to the body of the user. Shock, either corporal or psy¬ 
chological, is often chc reason why people arc brought to a standstill when it comes to 
getting through a tough situation. When the shock of impact hits and the stress levels 
begin to climb, this is when karattka remind themselves to look for ways through and 
not waste time searching for ways out. Dealing calmly with shock is an ability acquired 
by becoming familiar with it, and in this notion lays the reasoning behind the training. 
No one is suggesting we should grow to enjoy pain or discomfort; on the contrary, as 
healthy human beings, we should try to minimize such negativity in our lives. However, 
karate is a form ot sell-defense we will call on in times of high stress and anxiety. It is not 
the time to ‘freeze” when our assailant’s blows hurt when we block them. Familiarity is 
the key to being able to cope under stress and working regularly with the following tools 
will help you find that. 
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Makiwara - Striking Post 



Gichin Funakoshi (1868-1957), with The punch is thrown. Unlike kyuCo A very rare photograph of Gichin Fu- 

his Oo-gi jackot ronovod on mo however. in in in to ir is most definitely nakoshi trailing with tho makiwara. 

perhaps to suggest the same solen- essential to hit the target 
nity as an archer in kyuCo (Japanese 
archery) adopts when facing his target 
(also kno/vn as a naktmra). He pre¬ 
pares himself for the punch. 



In i»os, a ser es of three postage stamps were Issuer; eacn one Surrounded Dy three meklwcta, Gko (Yoshitaka) 
depicting an important part cf kavte training. This one clearly Funakoshi (1906-1945). the thin son of Gichin 
shows the importance of hojo undo and the makwora in particular. Funakoshi who was according to many historians 

the person most responsible for modem Stotokcn 
karcte, uses just one of the tools to train his 
purch. Unfortunately ha dial tragically young at 
the age of 39. 
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Founder of tne Matsu bay ash i sc fool 
of Shorn ryv karcte. the late Shcshin 
Nagamine (1907-1997; can be seen 
in this rare photograph training his 
toes on a mokiwcro especially made 
for kicking. 


Yucholoi Higa (1910-1794) was a 
stronq believer in hojo unde. Even 
when he was in his 70s he would get 
up at 5.00 4 u. each momirg and jog 
for 5 km before returning to the dojo 
to skip. 


Eixhi Niyazato (1922-1999), the late 
headmaster of the Jundokar doje. still 
hitting the nakmira at the age of 72. 


Moitoko Vagi (1012 2C03), was a senior student of Chojun Miyagi, the 
founder of Coju ivu kaiote. After his teacher's death, he opened his own 
dojo, the Meibukan. With many students in Okinawa, Japan, aid around the 
world, ie was a very important fgurein Okinawan kcrate history. 


Kosuko Yonanino (b. 1039) 9" Do 
Uechi tyj karcte ard 8' ; ‘ Dan Okinawan 
kotvdv. Note the lack c< hekile (pull¬ 
ing back of the noi-puiching arm) in 
Yonamire sense r’s punning technique. 
This photograph was tacen curing his 
visit to the author’s dop in 1997. 
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Mono Higaonna (b. 19381 
has trained on the naki- 
wara almcst all his life. 
Here he is conditioning tie 
insico ridgo of his hand ty 
striking the mckiwara con- 
tinuilly with heito ac/ii. 


Tettsui uchi (hammer-fist 
strike) being used «iih full 
force by Morio Higaonna 
against tte mtimra. 



At 70 years of age and with 
a lifetime of conditOninq 
behind them, these were 
Morio Higaonna’s hands 
as they looked when the 
author visited Mm at Ills 
dojo in Makishi, Okinawa in 
Februaiy 2008. 
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Uxsken (Dace nst| loo is slammed into 
the target when 4iqacnna sense 1 en¬ 
gages the makiwara. 



Hrrokazu Kanazawa (b. 1931). Pomaps 
the most fanous master of Shoiokan 
karate alive in tie woild today, ne 
is seen here training cn the author's 
makimra at the Shins?idokan dcjo 
in 1986. 



Students at the Jundokan do jo, Ka- 
zuya Higa. HisaoSunagawa. and an 
unknown pe'son use the makiwara to 
wark on their enrpi technique, 

C. 2006. 



While training at the Higacnna Oojo 
in Kiycse. Tokyo, in the au¬ 
thor learned how to use this type of 
nraknvera to practice block and punch 
combinations—simething not really 
possible with Hit standard tool. 



A front cover for shotokan Karate 
Magazine (Auqust 1996), Keqo Aae 8* 
Dan. (t 1933) a legend of tie Japan 
Karate Association and now heatlmas- 
t er of his own school in Japan, here 
udng the author's makwara to practice 
his uraten (back fist strike). 



Punches...nothing fanry, just lots of 
them. Here thp author works his way 
through the designated number of 
sets before training begins. Fivehun 
dred does net tale lorg to say. tut it 
Is a UIFerent inauei sometimes ivlien 
the skirt splits open. 
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A close up of Masaji Taira's 
hands indicate the level 
of mining dorp on the 
makivara. It should be 
remembered that laigo 
knuckles are net the aim 
of mklwara practice, but a 
result of it. 


Students of the late Yuchoku Higa training at the Kyu- 
dokan dojo with a portabe makiwaia corstructed in the 
traditional Okinawan way. 


Masaji Taira, S* Dan from the Jundckan 6op, faces the At the Jurdokan (top in flaha, Okinawa. The mkimra has 
maktwato daily, ine oower or ms punch is legendary as is always played an important role in the student's korate 
the shock delivered by his blocks. education. This photograph was taken in 1971. 
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Notice the tw different typos of maUworo at tie Ko3o 
Ian. The tool in the fcregrcund has been deliberately 
split down raost of its length to increase the feeling of 
resistance. 


Just outside the entrance to the Shoiinkan dojc of 
Shugoro Natazato (b. 1921) in Aja, Okinawa, tfe author 
found these two makiirara tucked away around a corner. 
Bath looked like they were well used. 






Four different typos of 
makimra, as seen here, 
allow a large variety of 
techniques to be worked 
on and present nany op¬ 
portunities to ccndition all 
feur Hubs. 
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The makiwara is perhaps the most recognizable tool ot all those used in hojo undo 

training today, and is one of only a couple the Japanese have used to any degree since 

beginning their push to absorb Okinawan karate into their own home-grown family of 

martial arts during the early years of the twentieth century. From Japan, karate spread 

worldwide and thus the makiwara lias traveled with it. Still, this training device in its 

most recognizable form remains a truly Okinawan innovation . 16 Originally, the name 

was related to the straw rope used to wrap 

around the wooden post. The straw was said 

by some to have had antiseptic properties 

that were released when the fist pounded it 

with continuous punches. When the skin 

of the first two knuckles of each fist began 

to bruise and even split, the oil in the straw 

was said to have helped keep the wounds 

clean. However, this theory is not backed 

up by personal accounts of people like Hi- 

rokazu Kanazawa, Shiro Asano, and Masao 

Kawasoe, karateka who still remember the 

agony of straw splinters being embedded 

in their flesh. 1 Regardless of the veracity of 

such “therapeutic" claims attributed to the 

use ot straw, people were using what they 

had at hand (no pun intended). These days, 

most striking pads found on makiwara arc 

made of leather and are padded to a greater 

or lesser degree with materials ranging from 

industrial grade rubber to coiled springs. 

Hygiene too is taken more seriously. You 

should never use a mnkiuuira if other pco- mis mktwata is In tne private Hop or Ricnaiu Banett in 

pie's blood or skin remains deposired on the Almeria. s P ain a "? is of the construction nethojs 
... r , . . . r . used when installing a nvkmcra indoors, 

striking surface. At my aojo, the makiwara 

is cleaned after every use, regardless of any blood being spilt or skin being lost. 

This tool can be freestanding, buried in the earth, or fixed to a wall. The modern 
portable makiwara (of the kind found in martial arts shops around the world) is, in my 
opinion, so detrimental to the health of the hands that in my mind this type doesn't exist, 
and no further mention of it will be made. The traditional portable makiwara, however, 
is something entirely different. On Okinawa, two people hold a portable makiwara while 
a third person strikes it. However, because I do not have a portable makiwara in my dojo 
and therefore do not train with one on a regular basis, I will not cover its use in this book. 
Regardless of which type of makiwara you face, rreestanding, fixed, or portable, it is im¬ 
portant to remember the reasons you are standing before it in the first place. The results of 
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continuous training with this tool will leave signs upon the hands, and it has been known 
for some (immature] people to use the tool solely to achieve chose signs. 1 am of course 
referring to the set of calloused knuckles found on the person who has become familiar 
with the makiwara. It should be noted that calloused knuckles alone do not indicate the 
effectiveness of a person's punch. Nor do they speak to his ability as a fighter. They merely 
register that a lot of impact has occurred between the first two knuckles of the hand and a 
hard surface. It the tool is used inappropriately or without sincere effoit, then, like the use 
of all che other tools found in hop undo , it will lose any real value for the physical improve¬ 
ment of the person training, or for che development ot that persons character. Therefore, 
you should always use the tool as it was intended to be used. Do not allow a lack of integ¬ 
rity to govern your reason for facing the makiwara. 



Stand before rhe makiwara with the left leg slightly forward of the right, with the 
right arm chambered ready to punch and the left hand beside the punching fist 
(Figure A). The right hip is lined up with the makiwara (Figure B) and the body 
is held relaxed. With a rotation of the hips and the right arm pulling strongly back 
across die body to the opposite hip, release the right punch toward the makiwara 
(Figure C). The fist is held rightly and should hir the target with the knuckles of 
the index and middle fingers only. This keeps the fist in line with the forearm and 
stops the wrist from buckling on contact with the tool. Inhale before punching and 
exhale with the punch, the breath and the punch coming to an end at exactly the 
same time. Return to the starting position and repeat the punch until the appointed 
number has been reached. 
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Standing before the makhvara in a natural posture, with the left hip slightly forward, 
position yourself so that the tool is aligned with the center of the body. From this po¬ 
sition throwa punch into the makiwara with the left hand (Figure A) and follow this 
quickly with a strong right punch (Figure B). The combination of punches should be 
done with a sense of relaxed speed and penetration, the feeling being to hit through 
the target and not to slow down just before impact is made. In fact, the punch 
should be accelerating when contact is made and is halted only by the resistance of 
the makiwara. It is this continual battle between the power generated in the punch 
and the resistance offered by the tool that improves your punching ability over time. 
Penetration is a vital element of a punch, and nothing is gained by snapping a punch 
on and off the surface of die tool. The body should support the punches b) dropping 
your weight down slightly and by keeping the back straight and twisting into the 
punch instead of leaning into it. A strong exhalation too is sometimes used to bring 
the physical and mental aspect ol the technique together. This is kiai (bi —energy, 
ai —harmony). Though it is not always necessary to take the roof oft with a blood¬ 
curdling scream when kiai is being used, it is, however, necessary to focus the mind, 
technique, and breath onto one single point in the action. This should be at the 
point of impact and not a moment too early or too late. The ability to do even this 
may take some time to acquire. Take it slowly and work patiently toward improving 
all aspects of punching. 


The term kiai ( ki —your life energy and ai —harmony) speaks to the harmony of 
your mind (intention), your body (the physical technique), your spirit (breath), 
and the ability to bring all three into focus in the same precise moment. This 
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Stand before the makiwam in a natural position with one side slightly forward and 
the opposite arm held out with the open palm lightly resting on the pad of the tool 
(Figure A). The other arm is chambered as if ready to punch. Bend the knees a little 
to lower your body weight and thus the center of gravity. Inhale calmly through the 
nojc. Then with as much explosive power as possible generating from the hips, ex¬ 
hale and thrust the palm into the pad of the makiwam (Figure B) as if trying to snap 
the top off. At first the makiwam will no doubt return your energy and spring back 
just as hard as it was pushed, returning to its normal position without too much 
effort. Over time, however, it should be made to remain in a bent position for as 
long as the hand is in contact with the tool. This should not exceed more than a few 
seconds because the idea of the exercise is to build up a sense of explosive power over 
a short distance and not to see how long a bent post can be held back. Repeating the 
exercises on the opposite side ensures an equal progression of ability on both sides of 
the body. Using the same arm as the forward hip is another way to do this exercise, 
and all four versions of this exercise should be practiced. It should also be remem¬ 
bered that one side of your body is usually stronger or better coordinated than the 
other; therefore, more training should be done on the weaker side if you arc to even 
out the progress being made. 


has the effect of increasing the sum of the combined parts, making the outcome 
of the technique far greater than you might imagine. As a concept, kiai is found 
in all Japanese and Okinawan martial arts and is noticeable most often during 
training by the loud shout issued at the moment a technique is delivered. 
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Fxercise 


Standing sideways to the makiwam (Figure A), throw an waken (back fist) strike 
at the target and follow this immediately with a small backward step of the left leg, 
twisting the body into zenkutsn dnchi (forward stance). Now’ facing the ynakiioarn, 
throw a strong gytiku zuki punch (Figure Bl and kiai. Repeat the combination to the 
desired amount, and then change over to the opposite side. Keep the body relaxed 
and concentrate on timing, breathing, and gaining a sense ohmpact. 
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Standing in a natural posture, with the makiwara off co one side, swing the open 
hand (shuto uchi) into the pad when you exhale (Figure A). Withdraw the hand and 
inhale before striking the tool once more (Figure B). The power behind this tech¬ 
nique is generated through the legs and hips, and up through the body, whipping the 
strike into the makiwara. Keep the body in control and make it a part of the strike by 
employing a good posture and a well-timed sense of focus. The hektte (non-striking 
hand) is withdrawn and chambered on the hip. Again, repeat this exercise with the 
other hand from the opposite side of the tool. 

There arc a great many exercises that could be added to this small sample or how to 
work the makiwara, but it was never the intention ot this book to cover every exercise 
that can be done with this or the other tools. To get the most from hojo undo, you must 
learn from a reputable teacher, and then explore for yourself the depth to which you can 
go with these ancient training methods. 
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Makiwara Construction Notes 



This tool can be placed either inside or outside the dojo. Iraditionallv it was lound 
standing in backyards throughout the length and breadth of Okinav/a and is perhaps the 
island's one great contribution to the hojo undo orchestra. Even men who did not train 
in karate would gather to strike the makiwara and test their punching power/ 8 

The important thing to remember when making a makiwara is that the center of the 
punching target should be at chest height to correspond with the suigetsu point (solar 
plexus) of the person building it, because this is the primary target for the basic chudan 
zttki (mid-level punch) found in karate practice. 

Outside 

A makiwara usually measures about tour inches (10 cm) in width and is made from 
hard wood similar to oak. It should be solid but flexible because a makiwara with no 
movement does more harm than good ro rhe karateka who uses it. Plant it into a hole in 
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the ground about two feet deep (70 cm); house bricks or large stones are placed in front 
or the makiwara at the bottom of the hole before partly filling it with earth. lust below 
the surface, more bricks or stones are placed at the back of the makiwara before more 
earth is placed on top to close the hole level with the surrounding surface. 1 he earth 
should be packed hard around the makiwara throughout the “planting," and wooden 
wedges are often required to complete the process of fixing the tool firmly with the 
ground. The impact pad is rarely made of straw these days and is more likely to be made 
or leather. It should not be overly padded! Nevertheless, it should be kept completely 
free of dirt, blood, or loose skin that may be deposited there during use. The post should 
lean slightly forward to encourage the index and fore knuckles of the striking fist to make 
impact on the target and add to the resistance offered by the tool. When not in use, keep 
the top of the makiwara covered and protected from the elements by some kind of hood. 
A traditional wooden cover is what I use on my makiwara. 

Inside 

When a makiwara is placed inside the dojo, it is often impossible to excavate a hole 
in the ground. In such cases, fixing the tool to the ground by means of a strong metal 
bracket is often the next best option. Again, the height of the target should correspond 
with rhe user’s chest. The bracket is fixed ro the floor with screws and the makiwara is 
then placed securely in the bracket. 

As well as the makiwara mentioned above, there are variations of the tool in use by 
karateka both in Okinawa and around the world. As already mentioned, 1 do not have 

a portable makiwara in my dojo and have used this alternative tool only sparingly in 
the past. However, I am providing a detailed drawing of how to make one and show a 
photograph of this tool being used in Okinawa. I would again remind those of you who 
embark on such a project to consider carefully the quality of the materials and method 
of construction you use. Poorly made tools or low quality materials may produce a 'nice- 
looking' tool, but such an approach is gambling with safety and runs contrary to the 
purpose and practice of hojo undo. 

An alternative makiwara, made by using a car tire (tyre), offers extra elements to 
training that are not found when using the more traditional tool; this includes com¬ 
binations of blocks, strikes, and kicks, coupled with movement of the tool itself. With 
the alternative makiwara, you will be able to execute techniques in a way approaching a 
more natural fighting manner. As well as the central target in the middle of the wood, the 
side of the tire is also struck (and kicked) with various combinations of techniques. For 
example, push one side of the tire away. The opposite side then swings in and is blocked 
or checked prior to a counter punch being thrown into the target. A slight adjustment in 
distance from the tool allows for kicks to be used too. In order to achieve this movement, 
hang the tool from a post or against a pillar ot a wall, as seen in the photo taken at the 
Higaonna dojo in Kiyo.se, Tokyo. Should you wish ro use it as a traditional makiwara. 
place it against a flat wall that is strong enough to take the repeated force of the impact. 
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Industrial rubb?r matting can be used as an alternative to a target made from rope. 



Hung against a tree trunl or internal pillar, this tcol allows for blocking anc punching combinations to be practiced. 
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Ton - Ranthon RunHIe 




As this old cravving shows, pushing the hands through 
lengths of Bamboo to condition the fingers is nathing 
new. 



E— 

r 

' ~9H W 



Before relocating to Spain. Richard Barrett sensei built 
a small dojo behind his horse in Hertfordshire where he 
trained himself as well as a smat group of studants. Hojo 
ardo payed an important rale in all of the training. 



Taken in the mid-1980's, this photograph shows Richard 
Barrett training with the tcu. 



The author was first introduced to the tou by Richard Bar¬ 
rett. This photograph was taken during his first encounter 
with the tool. It hurt! 
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The makiwora and tou at Hobama jonscfs dojo in Nishi- At his private dop in Almoria, Spain, Richard Oarrott con 
hara. Okinawa stand to one side ci the entrance and are tinues to train hirself in the traditional Okinawan way. The 
used often by the students olio Uain there. nakiwoia and loo are just two of tine tools he uses. 

When you take into account the number of times the technique nukite (spear hand) 
is used in karate kata , it should come as no surprise to learn that there exists a training 
tool to facilitate the growth of strong fingertips within the hojo undo arsenal. In fact, a 
number ot tools survive that center on the development of the fingers, some of which 
you will find within the pages ol this book. However the tou, sometimes called taketaba, 
is perhaps one of the best-suited tools for allowing the karateka to fee! the impact of their 
spear-hand strikes in a way that closely resembles the situation in which such a strike 
would most likely be deployed. Standing in a fighting posture, upright and within reach 
of the tou, it is possible to thrust the hand into the tool and withdraw it again before 
moving swiftly to the side and making a second strike. Grasping the bundle, too. can 
be done from many angles including a kneeling posture that simulates an attack to the 
inside of the legs or groin area. 

I have been unable to discover the singular origin for this particular tool. Opinions 
vary’, although from old Chinese drawings it is clear that such a tool or something very 
similar has been in use for centuries. Whether or not the Okinawans took their inspiration 
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for the ton directly Irom such martial arts 
texts as they could find in China 1 ' 1 or de¬ 
veloped it themselves through the use or 
cultivation of the native vegetation, I can¬ 
not say for sure. Nevertheless, it is not be¬ 
yond the realm of possibility to imagine 
the Okinawans using recently harvested 
bundles of sugar cane or the reeds they 
used for their thatched roofs to lest their 
techniques. Such activities could have led 
to the birth of the ton. This is speculation 
on my part, true, hut not an altogether 
unreasonable hypothesis when you un¬ 
derstand the ingenuity of the Okinawan 
people and rheir highly developed sense 
ot adapting things to suit their needs. Its 
simple construction and easy-to-find ma¬ 
terials have always made the ton one of 
the easiest tools to acquire, if not to use. 
With perseverance, the tou helps those 
who wish to develop their nukite strike 
into a technique that is both simple in its 
execution and yet shocking to the recipi¬ 
ent. It seems to me an overly simplistic 
approach to karate to practice techniques 
in kata that cannot be utilized should the 
need arise. The name nukite (spear hand) 
speaks ro rhe nature of the technique, and 
who among us would choose to go into 
battle with a plastic spear? Just as fight¬ 
ing men of olden times kept their swords 
sharp and modern day solders keep their 
firearms clean, I believe todays karateka 
are obliged to equip themselves with bod¬ 
ies, minds, and techniques that are capable 
ot living up to the purpose of karate, and 
that is to increase the odds in our favor 
should we ever be attacked. To do other¬ 
wise Is a hit like owning a Ferrari without 
the engine; it looks good, but is of little 
value except as an ornamenc. 



Exercise I 

Stand at arm s length and thrust a hand 
into the bundle using the nukite tech¬ 
nique. Take care 10 hold the fingers as 
tightly together as possible and try nor 
to let them separate when the hand 
penetrates the tool. Make sure the 
thumb is tucked in hard against the 
side of the hand. Like the punch, make 
full use of rhe opposite, returning hand 
(hekite) when practicing. Remember to 
breathe in first and to exhale with the 
strike. 
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Exercise 


A powerful gripping action can be 
acquired simply by grabbing at the 
bundle from the outside and giving 
it a slight pull while closing the arm- 
pit down before releasing it, and then 
grabbing it with the opposite hand. 
After one or two grabs like this, begin 
to move around the tool, all the while 
rememhering to alter the heighr of the 
strike upon the tou as you do so. In a 
real confrontation, it would be a mis¬ 
take to aim all your blows at one spot 
on the opponents body! therefore, 
moving around the tou and varying the 
target keeps the practice that one step 
closer to reality. 


Exercise J 

A favorite of karateka from the Pan- 
gai Noon ryu, Uechi ryu , and Shohei 
rju schools of Okinawan karatedo is 
to use tile tou in much the same way 
as a heavy kick bag might be used. In 
these schools of karate, the practitio¬ 
ners make a point of kicking with the 
tips of the toes, giving them an oppor¬ 
tunity to work on penetrating the tar¬ 
get. It is also helpful when impacting 
with the koshi (hard pad on the foot 
at the base of the toes), the more usual 
foot position used in most karate tradi¬ 
tions. Eidicr technique will be helped 
by constant repetition, and in this sim¬ 
ple truth law the “secret" of improve¬ 
ment. 
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Tou Construction Notes 





Steel hoop bracket 
attached to 
wall/upright 


More penetrative power is developed if the bundle is kept tight 


Perhaps the easiest of tools to build, the ton can be made from a bunch of bamboo 
garden stakes and two old paint cans, one placed on either end of the bundle. The tool 
can be fixed to the ground with a bracket made from an old paint can or short length 
of steel tubing. A pair of steel wall brackets (similar to small basketball hoops) can also 
be used placed one above the other with the bamboo simply stacked loosely between 
the two. 
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Jari Bako - Sand Box 



Jari Oako and a small number c# the weights and tools The author uses both Vtejan tako and tie tot/ to condi- 
used at the author's Shinseidolan dojo in Tasmania. tion his fingers and afford him an effective nvkile (spear 

hand) strilce. 



These jari bako, sometimes called 'suna bako' or 'kon shit. Ancient isrisosti and jari bako on display at tie Okinawa 
from :imes gone by are on display at the Okinawa Karate Karate Museum in Nishihara. 

Museum. 
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As witn the mkiwaro, ootn nancs inrustng tn? fingers into gravel A ohotcgrapn ot Mono Higaonna 
are conditioned, but not equally. The conditions them 10 the impact en- training with the fan toko at the 
least promirent hand, the left if you countered wien thrusting into a soft Yoyogi iojo in Tolyo during the 
are right handed, should be usee more target on a tody 1970s. 

until it begins to feel as strong as the 
prominent hind. 

A very simple training aid to construct, but make no mistake about it, it will test 
your resolve. Basically made from a box, a bucket, or a container of almost any kind, and 
filled with either sand or small stones, this is whatGichin Funakoshi, the founder ol the 
Shotokan karate tradition had to say about it: 

While there is no esiaping the brutal mikhvara, there are numerous other 
way's karate jutsu use: to condition the body. For example, training the fingers 
so that one is capable of piercing or pressing them into the weak pans ol the 
body requires filling a container with sand so that repeated thrusting into it 
helps develop and harden the tips of your fingers, (p. 26) 

However, this is what another famous Okinawan karate sensei (teacher), Kin jo Hiro¬ 
shi, a student of Chojo Oshiro and later, Chomo Hanashiro. had to say on the subject 
or hand conditioning in a conversation with Charles Radi: 

I don't believe karate anywhere in t/te world today is the same as it was dur¬ 
ing the aid days in Okinawa 'Were are several reasons why I believe this and 
one of them is simply because so much has been handed down incorrectly. 

One example is hand conditioning; some believe that by thrusting your hand 
into a box filled with sand, or into a bundle of bamboo, your fingertips will 
be hardened and better prepared to use as a weapon. This is not true and 
people who employ such training methods are liable to irreparably injure 
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themselves and not continue with karate. Makiwara (of which there are sev¬ 
eral kinds) has long been the accepted apparatus for developing your hands 
and impact-related skills. 21 

While both of these great teachers of karat/ come from a similar background and 
karate tradition ( Shun-te ). they are a few generations apart, with Mr. Funakoshi (now 
deceased) being the older. Clearly, the)' hold different opinions about the value of certain 
pieces of equipment used in hojo undo. I his raises an interesting point: do we need to 
use all the tools and methods that lall under the banner oi hojo undo or simply utilize 
chose tools and training drills chat we find of benefit to us? The purpose of this book is to 
introduce a variety of tools and training drills and to allow you, the reader, to form your 
own opinion about whether such training will enhance your karate, or not! 

Within the Naha-te tradition of karate on Okinawa (6 oju ryu, Uechi ryu, etc.), con¬ 
ditioning has always played a more dominant role in the overall training undergone 
by students than in those schools of karate that evolved from Shuri-te and Tomari-te. 
Nevertheless, this should not be interpreted as being either better or worse; it is merely a 
difference of approach to answering the same age-old question: “How do 1 best prepare 
co defend myself? 1 For me, training with these tools over the years has provided an op¬ 
portunity to test my mental resolve and my physical endurance, and to gain an under¬ 
standing of where my limits lie in each. Because of this, I know for sure my weak points 
and my strengths, and for me this provides a great advantage over people who think they 
know' theirs. Hojo undo training is not about how many tools we use or how good we 
look using them; it is about being honest in our efforts and honest with ourselves, and 
reaping the rewards inherent in both. 

At first, the container being used as a jari baho should be filled some way to the top 
with rough sand. Later on, this can be replaced with small pebbles. Discretion is required 
here and your ability' to continue using this tool should be at the forefront of y r our 
mind when choosing the kind of material with which to fill the container. For example, 
rough sand or heads can be used, or it may be that you might begin training with softer 
(builder's) sand before replacing it with gravel or moving on to small stones. 
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Exercise I 

By placing the container on a low table 
or ledge, it is possible to drop into shiko 
dachi and thrust the fingertips into the 
contents using nukite (spear hand). It 
this is not possible, simply place the 
container on the floor, position your¬ 
self comfortably, and do the exercises 
from there. Effort should be focused 
on making the tips of the fingers ac¬ 
climatized to impact, so ease up on the 
idea ot penetrating as deeply as you 
can. Over time, you will feel you can 
go a little deeper, and this is the time to 
make an effort. You can also try bend¬ 
ing the middle finger slightly to allow 
the tip of it, and those of the fingers on 
either side, to become level. Squeeze 
the tips of all three fingers lightly to¬ 
gether and use this hand formation in 
the same way as nukite. 



As with the ton, the practice can be 
changed to introduce a grabbing ac¬ 
tion, although it is not necessary to pull 
here. Just open the hand and thrusting 
the fingers into the container, make a 
grabbing action before withdrawing 

the hand. Whatever method is used, 
it is important to train in accordance 
with your abilities and slowly try to 
push die boundaries of those abilities. 
Remember to inhale and then make a 
powertul exhalation with each thrust of 
the hand. Patience is required to make 
progress with hop undo : patience and 
perseverance. It is not important to do 
fifty strikes on your first attempt. As al¬ 
ways in karate training, we are aspiring 
for quality over quantity. It is the qual¬ 
ity of the blows that are important, and 
not necessarily the number. 
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Perhaps this is also an opportune rime to dispel some of the well-established myths 
and legends surrounding the use of your bare hands. As mentioned at the beginning of 
this book, Okinawa is a treasure trove of stories and folklore surrounding the exploits of 
martial artists of long ago. Again, I have to say that many of these stories have to be 
taken with a large pinch of salt. Nevertheless, they serve an important function, in my 
opinion, and that is the feeling of inspiration they can offer us. the present generation 
of karateka. 

For as long as I can remember I have heard stories about the founder of Goju ryu 
karate, Chojun Miyagi, and how he could, and did, tear strips of meat off a side of beef 
with nothing but his fingers. Another talc tells of how he could clench a bamboo shaft 
and crush it with his grip. Well, he is no longer alive to say. one way or the other, and 
I am not suggesting for a moment that the strength of his grip was not indeed tremen¬ 
dous; in fact. I have met and trained with six of Chojun Miyagi s direct students" and 
received first-hand accounts to confirm that he did possess a very powerful grip. How¬ 
ever. everything I know about the man leads me to believe that he would have avoided 
such public displays of strength. I am left thinking that perhaps such exploits arose from 
the minds of his followers and admirers who, innocently enough, bestowed upon Mr. 
Miyagi abilities he may not have had. Alternatively, perhaps they just exaggerated things 
a little? Almost identical tales have been told about other past karate masters, such as 
Gichin Funakoshis teachers, Itosu and Azato for example. Both men were considered 
among the finest karate men of their time in Okinawa. Of Itosu he said: "Renowned for 
his grip strength, my own teacher, Itosu Anko, once broke a 15 cm length o: bamboo 
into three or four pieces as requested.' And ot Azato. his other teacher, he said: 'A master 
ol nukitc (spear hand) Azato sensei was well known for his strength and powerful fingers. 
Once, as an adolescent, he went to the local slaughterhouse and drove his fingers into the 
lifeless body of a pig using this technique." (p. 64) 

It all sounds very familiar, does it not: But no matter, for as I have previously pointed 
out, such tales abound on Okinawa, and whether there may be some reality-based truth 
to these stories or not, their value today lies in their ability to inspire and enthuse the 
imagination of others, a gift left to us from long ago thar many leave unused and unval¬ 
ued. How short-sighted! 
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Jari Bako Construction Notes 



Round stones or rough sand help develop strong fingertips. 

Almost any container can serve to make this tool, as long as it is made of material 
sufficient to take the punishment of frequent use and is wide enough to allow move 
ment of the sand or srones when the fingers penetrate the contents. Smooth, marble- 
sized stones or, indeed, marbles themselves can be used though some people prefer to 
use rough sand or gravel to thrust their fingers into. Whatever material is used, anything 
with sharp edges should always be avoided. 
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rhis is the ude kitoe in Ritharc Barrett's private dcio in 
Almeria, Spain. Note the arms and ‘.eg’ made from half a 
motorcycle tire. The three wooden arms can be set in ary 
number of comDinatons or renovec altogether. 


Ude Kitae - Pounding Post 


An understandir>i of a.l the basic blocks. Continuous tapping s the key here. Against the legs too. a small tree can 

such as this gedc/i baoi, is enhanced by not full paver licking. The author is pe a treat training partner, 

working with the ivto fitoo. roon horo work'ng on his logs Sack in 

1996 at the age of 41. 


In this early print from China, we can see that nature 
provided the tools to work with. Here a small tree a used 
as an ude dtae. 








Car tires offer good resistance ard allow a feeling of pen¬ 
etration when punching, kicking, or striking. Without this 
feeling there is a danger of hitting to the target instead of 
through it. 3n a n?3l situation, the difference could prove 
costly. Because tne body tends to do what we train it to 
do, knowing what we are capable of Is a valuable asset. 



Ude kitce with ti'es helps develop the hips and the use of 
koshi. thrusting the hips, 



Twelve years, ano countless stnies 
on the ude titae, separate this photo¬ 
graph from those taken in the authors 
dojo in Western Australia. With hojo 
usdo, as with all martal arts, it is 
important to continue once you start. 


strikes too, like tnts stuto ucni (knire 
hand strike) can be worked on the 
ude kitae. 


Even basic clocking, like this getion 
berai (low swinging block), takes on 
a whole new ’fee.ing’ when done with 
inrent agairst an unforgiving training 
partner like the ude kfr.ae. 








Exploding forward hto U»o udo kitao with a combina Richard Barrett training with tho ude litae. With this sot 

lion of a Inee kick, heizc geri. followed immediately by up. he has to maintain a pulling action on the wooden arm 

a punch to the face, jodon zuti allows lire generation of prior to kicking. The arm on a rope is also used to practice 

maximum force—something that just canno: be practced the hike uke (grasping block) combination fiounJ in a nun- 
on a training partner. ber of Goju lyu kaia. 


Set the post in the ground firmly enough to allow very little movement. The ude kite 
post is used to condition the hands, arms, legs, and feet. This tool comes in many forms, 
and when building one, the height and diameter of the wooden post being used should 
be taken into account according to how you Intend 10 use it. Too slim and ii cannot 
stand up to the pounding it receives; too big, and it may have no ‘'give’’ in it at all. Nei¬ 
ther of these allows the tool lo be used as intended. With regard to height, at least head 
height is recommended, or even a little taller. If the tip of the post is cut off at an angle, 
it allows the tettsui uchi (hammer fist) technique to be practiced. lake care to start slowly, 
and build up the level of impact you can make and take over a number ol months. Every 
blocking action found in karate can be trained with the utie kitae , as can the striking and 
thrusting techniques. Conditioning the lower leg as well as the arms in time provides the 
karateka with a “third limb" when sitting in nekoashi dachi (cat stance) with which to 
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Fcrging ihe techniques found in the koto. the value of The inside of the arm is often used to block and shoulc not 
hcjo ur/to training becomes apparent. be neglected. Here the author blocks on an inward swing. 


defend against kicks. This is particularly useful because ii trees the karateka from drop¬ 
ping his arms when dealing with a low ( gedan ) attack. 

Although often a far simpler tool in construction to that of its Chinese predecessor, 
the Okinawan ude kiiae is no less helpful in its ability' to toughen up the limbs and the 
minds ot those who use it. The “wooden-man,” also known as Mo ok Jung or Muk Yang 
Jong found in Chinese schools of combat from Shaolin boxing to Wing-Cbun kung-Ju 
since ancient times lias, as standard, arms and even a leg with which to target your 
blows, whereas the ude hitae on Okinawa tends to be a far more simple piece of equip¬ 
ment. Still, this has not stopped enterprising karateka over the years from improvising 
to fashion the tool into a training partner upon whom they can employ the hill range of 
techniques from their own personal repertoire. 
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Exercise I 

Stand before the tool and execute the basic blocks in a flowing, rhythmical way, 
moving irom gedan barai (low swinging block, Figure A) up to chudan ucbi ukt 
(mid-level block, Figure B) bclore changing arms. This exercise can be lengthened 
by adding more blocks and by moving around the tool and switching from outside 
to inside blocks. 
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Shntei uchi (palm heel strike) can he 
practiced from any number of stances. 
A variation of this strike would be to 
stand with the palm already resting 
lightly against the tool; then with a 
sharp thrust of the hip. push into the 
post as if to uproot it from the ground. 
This is similar to the thrusting exercise 
done with the makiwara. 



Exeicise 

Standing on one leg. use the post to 
condition the shins and legs by “tap¬ 
ping’' it over and over again until that 
particular part of the body becomes 
resistant to the impact of a blow. In be¬ 
tween conditioning the shins, the prac¬ 
tice of ashi barai (leg sweep) allows the 
training of the legs to continue while 
die shins get a rest. 
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Ude Kitae Construction Notes 



Angle llie lop lo increase Itie variety of strikes one can practice. 

You need a round fence post, or the sort of garden landscaping post that can be 
purchased from plant nurseries or the larger hardware outlets. It must be long enough to 
bury at least twenty-four inches (61 cm) of it in the ground and still have it stand ar head 
height. Before burying the post, attach fins to the bottom to help with its stability once 
training commences. Setting the fins in cement may be advisable if the cool is being used 
in sandy soil. Alternatively, set the post in a bracket made from industrial tubing and fix 
chc bracket to a concrete path, driveway, or dojo floor with strong bolts. 
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Itiis proto appeared in the Karate-do magazine (Japan) Ifie author's kokite Oitei stood outside his dojo for e'ght 
in 2003 and was used by a practitioner of the Okinawan years and was used almost every day. 
system of karate, To-or ryu. 



All the blocks foind in karffe can be practiced on this The author Training at his rhjo in Pertti. Western Australia, 
tool. 1S96. 
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Pushing the attacking am down and delivering a roll¬ 
ing back fist strike tc the face is a combination found in 
many martial arts. 


These drawings, on display at :he Okinawa Karate Museum 
in Nishihata, show an array of different tools used by 
Okinawan wroteka to condition tneir bodes. 


In addition to blocking, defensive and offensive combina- Kicks too can be used as shown here, off the front .eg 
tions can also be practiced. 
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Finding this training tool is rare these days, although this fact alone should not stop 
anybody from constructing one. In thirty-five years ot karate training, 1 have never come 
across one in Okinawa, nor in any dojo apart from my own. Drawings and early pho¬ 
tographs often show the arm fixed to the side of the upright post and held there with a 
single bolt. Nevertheless, I found this method of construction to be less successful than 
having the arm of the tool sit in a groove cut down the center of the post. In October 
1996, when Hirokazu Kanazawa sensei , head of the Shotokan Karatedo International 
Federation, visited my home, he was fascinated by the tools standing in the small court¬ 
yard next to my dojo. 12 He took time out to train on die makiwara and the two types 
of ude kitae , but was unsure of how to use the kakite bikei. Being the kind of man he is, 
however, he wasted no time soliciting information from me on just how it w*as done. 
Ihis I took as a sign of the great man’s complete lack of ego, and it was an honor for me 
to pass on to him what little information 1 could give him about the tool. 

A post set in the ground with a 'key" cut out at the top through which a bolt is 
passed, holding a wooden arm that is counterbalanced by a weight, and a pad wrapped 
around the post that allows kicking to be practiced make the kakite bikei a particularly 
good tool for working on blocking and kicking combinations. Even though the tool 
itself cannot move (apart from the arm), the karateka can and should move around it, 
executing their techniques trom different angles and distances. These can be simple onc- 
hlock techniques or combinations involving grabs and kicks. However, the real value 
derived from this tool lies in your ability to move around it while blocking, gripping, and 
striking in as many different ways as possible. This tool challenges your perception of ma 
ai (distance) and focus. The kakite bikei is, in common with all the other tools found in 
hojo undo , a hard training partner that is unforgiving of mistakes and takes all you can 
give and stand ready for more. Deciding on a number of techniques or a length of rime 
to spend working on the tool, and then sticking with it, tests the user considerably. As 
time goes by, increase the number of techniques or the length of time. 
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A shotei uke (pressing block) and a uraken (back fist strike) is a combination that can 
be practiced while moving in and back, controlling the arm ot the tool while you do 
so. Switching over and over from left to right adds to the strength of this exercise, 
and I would encourage users to work the tool until exhausted. 
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Exercise 


l 


Stand in front of the tool ( Figure A) and using 
ml sabald (body shifting), quickly shift to the 
left of the arm, blocking the limb of the tool 
with a left forearm Juri like (swinging block) 
while at the same time gripping the ami of the 
tool with the right hand (Figure B); continue 
on to perform jvdun hidari tettsul ucbi (left¬ 
side hammer-fist strike to the head, Figure C). 
This exercise emulates the opening sequence 
from the Goju ryu kata saifa and the Shoto- 
kan kata chime. Again, moving in from the 
left and then from the right of the tool helps 
to develop skills such as entering ( [irimi ) and 
switching sides smoothly and quickly {hantai). 
It also improves your stamina and encourages 
the examination of your breathing patterns. 
Remember, if our breath is not working with 
us then ir is working against us, for there is no 
neutral position when it comes to our bodies' 
physical exertion and the energy-giving prop¬ 
erties of our breath. 
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Exercise 


3 


Hikei uke (grasping block) and mae geri (front kick) combined with the switch¬ 
ing from side to side that this tool encourages is a good way to develop a sense of 
rhythm. Remembering to keep the armpit closed when blocking and keeping your 
balance are just wo of the things to work on when training with this exercise. 
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Kalcite Rikei Construction Notes 



Add fins to increase stability, and a counterweight heavy enough to offer a challenge to the user. 


Like the ude kitae, this tool should have fins fitted to the base of the post before be¬ 
ing buried in the earth. A key is cut in the center of the top of the post and holes drilled 
through the remaining sides. A corresponding hole is drilled through the arm ar one end 
of which is fixed a weight sufficient to keep the arm up. It should also be heavy enough 
to offer serious resistance when the arm is being pushed downward during training. The 
arm should be built strong enough to withstand the impact of continuous blocking 
without breaking or the tool twisting in the ground. As with all the tools that arc planted 
in the ground, time should be given to allow them to “settle" once they have been built. 
Make sure that the earth around the upright has been packed as tightly as possible. If 
the ground is particularly sandy, pouring cement into the hole around the fins helps 
with stability. The arm may have to be replaced from time to time, due to the damage 
imposed on it by the impact of regular training, but like replacing ihe makiivixru from 
time to time, this should be considered normal. 
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Remain; of the gateway to Sogenji temple- 






BODY CONDITIONING 
EXERCISES 


Ude Tanren - Two-Person Conditioning Exercises 

Within the various schools of karate in Okinawa, there arc also a great many con¬ 
ditioning exercises that are done without tools, but with a training partner instead. To 
cover all ot them and do justice to their value would require a book ot its own and is 
something I am working on. For this reason, only a few ude tanren drills have been 
included here. However, once this kind of training becomes “normal," the variety and 
combination of strikes and blocks a karateka can come up with indicates the progress he 
is making in the pursuit of realistic impact training for the body and mind. As well as 
the conditioning of the arms through regular practice, the purpose of ude tanren train¬ 
ing is to cultivate the ability to deliver and receive “shock,” an important element ol any 
karate technique, and the very thing dial often brings many “thin-air" karateka (those 
who train without making contact with either each other or an appropriate training aid) 
to a standstill. Much like the drills used against the ude kitae , the ude tanren exercises en¬ 
courage the body to condition itself while the mind (attitude) is toughened to withstand 



A rare inage of training at the Uechi yu headquarters in Kanei Uechi sensei (in the Background) watches over oth- 
Okinawa. c. 1970. ers training, white in the foreground students practice ude 

tciren. 


higher levels of discomfort brought on by the shock of collision. With the familiarity of 
contact comes a kind ot reference point in the mind that allows an impact to cause less 
confusion, in turn, allowing us to continue on to a conclusion. When unfamiliar things 
happen, our mind automatically trio to work it out. Ude tanren familiarizes the mind 
with close contact and the effects of impact upon the body'. In a real situation, it is un¬ 
reasonable to expect to walk away Irom a physical altercation without being hit, and for 
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Students 3t the Shinseidocan cojo use wee tarxen to con- Stepping forward into a block is often a new experience 
dition therr arms. for karaio students. Most stop back whon blacking. 



Beconing accustomed to impact on the ;egs. Stepping forward while blocking allows the mind to stay 

on the offensive. 


this reason alone, it is essential that karateka work with a training partner (or with tools) 
on a regular basis, and certainly more often than they work in thin air. Karate is an art 
of selt-defense, a martial art, an art that requires not only an ability to hit, but also an 
ability to withstand being hit. The weakest part of the body is quite often the mind, and 
bojo undo is a well-established method of developing and strengthening it. 
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Begin by facing your training partner and both swing your left arms together in a 
relaxed manner (Figure A). Impact should be on the inside edge of the arms and not 
on the soft underside where the veins and arteries are located close to the surface. 
The aim is to build up the level of acceptable impact, which means heavy contact at 
an early stage can be counterproductive. Remember to keep the shoulders relaxed 
and to move with a smooth swinging action. Build from the single impact exercise 
of an inside (of the arm) gedan barai, by continuing through and then swinging the 
same arm back to make an outside gedan barai (Figure B). The training can be built 
upon even more by combining an inside, and later, an outside chudan ukt to the 
practice in a continuous flowing action (Figure C), alternating from arm to arm. 


1*9 
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Exercise 


Other methods of ude lanrm include stepping forward and backward with a partner 

while blocking and striking your partner’s arm. To achieve this, have one person step 
forward on the right leg and throw a chudan zuki (mid-level punch) with the right 
hand. At the same time, the other person steps backward with the left leg and blocks 
with his right hand, using chudan hikei uke (mid-level open-hand block, Figure A). 

Ihen he repeats the block with the left hand (Figure B) before striking the punching 
arm with a right-handed shuto uebi (open-hand strike, Figure C). At that point the 
roles are reversed and the defender steps forward wirh a righr-handed chudan zubi 
ot his own, while the other person steps backward and repeats the same block and 
strike combination. This stepping forward and backward can be repeated until the 
required number has been completed or can be done continually for a set period of 
time. 
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Ippon Uke Barai - One-Step Blocking Practice 


Pacing your partner and standing in beiko dachi (natural stance) about one meter 
apart (Figure A), both step forward with the right leg into sanchin dachi. Imme¬ 
diately afrer the stance is made, both block with a right jodan age uke (high rising 
block) making impact at the wrist end of the forearm (Figure B). The block is then 
withdrawn while both step back into heiko dachi (Figure C). Repeating this exercise 
on the right-hand side in quick succession allows a sense of rhythm to be built into 
the practice and assists with learning how to manage the breath. Exhaling with the 
block and inhaling while you move hack regulates the pace and intensity of the 
training and stops you from training with excessive speed. Alter blocking with jodan 
and stepping back, repeat the same exercise with ebudtin uke (mid-level block, Figure 
Dj, step back (Figure E) and then forward again with gtdan uke (lower-level block, 
Figure F). With the gedan uke , step forward into shiko dachi (low stance). 
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A second way to work this drill is to alternate on each count. Begin with a left step 
forward into sun,bin daebi , left jodan uke\ step back. Then right step forward, right 
chudan ukr, step back. Follow by a left step forward into shiko daebi, left gedan barai, 
before stepping back for a third time. Once this can be done with control, expand 
the exercise further by continuing to change over and over until the desired number 
of repetitions has been completed or a set time has elapsed. 


Sandan Uke Barai - Three-Step Blocking Practice 

Also known by the name san dan gi (three-step technique), this practice introduces 
consecutive forward and backward stepping. Begin by standing about one meter 
apart from your training partner (Figure A). One person steps forward with the 
right leg into sanchin daihi and punches jodan zuki (head high punch) with the right 
hand. The other person steps back into (tinehin daebi with the left leg and blocks the 
punch with a right jodan uke (Figure B). The attack continues by stepping forward 
again into sanchin daebi and punching with the left hand, chudan zuki (mid-level 
punch), at which point the person blocking, having stepped back with his right leg 
to match the timing oi his partner, again into sanchin daebi* blocks chudan uke (mid- 
level block) with his left arm (Figure C). With the third punch, step forward and 
drop into shiko daebi', then throw a right gedan zuki (low-level punch). The person 
blocking moves back, also into shiko dachi, and blocks the punch with a right gedan 
barai (low-level sweeping block, Figure D). From here the roles are reversed and the 
practice moves back in the opposite direction. 

Some important points to remember are first, the primary purpose of this training 
is to condition the body to contact. If a block fails, a little impact from the punch 
should be felt and while great care should be taken when punching to the head, the 
body blows should carry a little and eventually a fair amount of w'eight. Secondly, 
when blocking you should not try to evade the punches but instead blend with the 
other person's movement with good timing; try to sweep the other persons punch 
away. Therefore, the backward step should not be thought of as a retreat, but a way 
of maintaining an appropriate (counter-punching) distance. The people blocking 
should never move first or out ot their owm punching range. In the beginning, main¬ 
tain a strict rhythm of step first, then technique. Later on, if both partners agree, it is 
possible to go faster and challenge each other at speeds closer to those found in real 
fighting. If done ovei the span of say ten or more minutes, sandan uke barai taxes the 
resources of even the fittest and strongest kara/eka. 
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A 


E 



B. 


Wrist Rotation 





I his exercise is done to help gain an understanding of connection (muchimi) with 
the other person and to improve your own ability to anchor yourself to chc ground 
by adopting a low center of gravity'. It is a simple-looking exercise that if done prop¬ 
erly improves your overall upper body strength and that all-important sense of con¬ 
nection with the ground and with vour opponent. 

Begin by facing a training partner. Both stand in migi sanchin dachi (right leg for¬ 
ward in sanchin stance) and place the right wrists together as shown (Figure Ah From 
here, both begin to twist the hands back toward them (Figure B), keeping the palms 
facing upwaid until the fingers arc pointing directly back lowaid the face (Figure 
C). At that point, while continuing to twist, the hands turn over so that the palms 
are now lacing down (Figure D). Each then tries to close down his armpit and in 
so doing gives the other a slight pull (Figure E). The exercise is repeated in reverse, 
remembering to keep the wrists together ac all times and to keep the hand rotating 
back toward you cadi time. 
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AUXILIARY EXERCISES 


Hojo Undo Exercises Without Tools 

Ihese exercises are not usually done during the course of a regular training session, 
although of course they could be. Ii the lifting anil impact tools prove difficult to obtain 
at first, it is possible to begin strengthening the body by spending time doing the fol¬ 
lowing drills. As always, however, caution and common sense need to be exercised when 
lifting your training partner. Although not as stressful to deal with as the tools, these 
exercises do offer resistance and help build strength and stamina, timing, and coordina¬ 
tion. Hojo undo is a training method best suited to people older than sixteen ycais of age, 
and while the human body and mind still have some way to go at that age before reach¬ 
ing maturity, with vigilance and careful practice a young adult may find benefit from 
engaging in a limited form of hojo undo training; if this is the case, then some of these 
exercises are perhaps the best way to start. 

What follows arc twelve ol the exercises we work on during the twice-yearly gasshuku 
at my dojo. Tie list should not be thought of as the only alternatives to working without 
the tools. They represent no more than a sample of the many exercises we do to prepare 
the body for the long hours of karate training ahead. They can be fun to do, too, of 
course, although you should never let levity creep too tar into training, because dropping 
your guard in regard to safety provides fertile ground lor accidents and injuries. Training 
partners should ideally be of similar build and weight, and because oi the close nature of 

The word gasshuku means to live or lodge together for a time. In Japanese mar¬ 
tial arts, gasshuku are, or were, a normal part of the training calendar, and could 
last as short as a weekend, or as long as two weeks. The purpose of gasshuku 
is to bring students out of their regular life for awhile to concentrate solely on 
their training. Also, the shared experience of so much training over a relatively 
short period of time, of eating, cleaning, and sleeping, and of having to exercise 
patience and show consideration to others is a very important life lesson that 
many find to be the most difficult part of attending a gasshuku. Although not 
strictly part of Okinawan karate tradition, I hold two gasshuku each year, one 
in April and another in October. They mark the month of Chojun Miyagi's birth 
(April 25,1888) and the month of his death (October 10, 1953), and they allow 
me to offer my gratitude and show my appreciation to him for the efforts he 
made during his lifetime. Without his endeavors, my own life would have been 
totally different. 
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some of the drills, training partners should always be ot the same gender unless other¬ 
wise agreed upon by ihe female. No figures are given here for the number of times each 
exercise should be done. The amount ot repetitions depends on the fitness level of those 
doing ihe training. Too many can lead to injury, and too few to a waste of effort and 
nothing to show ror it. As with all martial arts training, wc should work to a level that 
provides a challenge and then learn to push our own private limits back a little further 
each day. To do otherwise serves no purpose. 



Push-Ups 

Begin with a simple push-up, taking care to keep the back straight and the arms close 
into the sides ot the body while it drops in between them. A karate push-up should 
always be done with the fists clenched and with only the index finger and the middle 
finger of the fist in contact with the floor. This keeps the hand and the arm aligned 
correctly and safely, and avoids bending or buckling ot the wrist joint; it also begins 
to focus a new student's attention to the impact area of the fist (the first two knuck¬ 
les) used in a karate punch. By keeping the arms in close to ihe side of the body, with 
the armpits closed down, the rising and falling approximates the punching action of 
the arms. Finally, the coordinated breath (inhaling through the nose when you drop 
and exhaling through the mouth while you push up oft the Hoor) reinforces the pat¬ 
tern of breathing that goes together with the execution of basic techniques. 
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Ca« Stretch 


Ibis exercise is so called because it reminds people of the way a cat, waking from sleep, 
often goes through a similar stretching routine with its legs and spine. People who 
practice yoga will also see distinct similarities in die postures found in this exercise. A 
cat stretch is divided into two parts, but as you become accustomed to the exercise the 
link between the two should become invisible as you flow, in harmony with the breath, 
from one to other. 

Begin the first part by placing the balls o! the feet and the palms of the hands on the 
ground in what looks like a really bad push-up position (Figure A). Keep the feet 
together and stretch the legs and back by gently trying to place the heels on the floor 
while tucking the head in between the arms and looking up at the barn. From here 
breathe in through the nose and, rocking lightly backward, exhale while scooping the 
chest to the floor (Figure B) without actually coming into contact with it; straighten 
out the body, look forward, and end the exhalation and the movement together (Fig¬ 
ure C). Turn the head to the right and left in quick succession (Figures D and E), 
breathing in sharply with each turn, and then look forward (Figure F); breathe out 
forcibly by squeezing the abdominal muscles (ham). 

The second part continues from the outward breath that brought the first part to 
an end. Pushing up and backward with the arms (Figure G) and breathing in as 
yon go. raise rhe body from rhe ground and come up on rhe roes while yon roll the 
body in reverse and scoop back down toward the ground (Figure H). An inward 
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breath accompanies the movement up and away from the floor, and this becomes an 
outward breath when the body once more moves forward and down. To complete 
the cat stretch, the back is arched and the head held as if trying to look into the air 
behind you (Figure 1). Hold this posture for a brief moment before gently return¬ 
ing to the starting position. Cat stretches promote rhythmical breathing, controlled 
body movements, and give a good stretch and strengthening workout to the arms, 
shoulders, and hamstrings. 



Sit-Up and Punch 

Sitting on the floor facing vour training partner, both people interlock their legs. 
This is achieved by the person whose legs are on the inside, turning his feet outward, 
while the person with his legs on the outside turns his feei inward (Figure A). From 
this position, both can perform sit-ups. In this version of the exercise, both rise and 
fall at the same time, and with each sit-up each throws a punch into the body of 
his training partner (Figure B), both punching with the right arm f.rst and on the 
next sit-up, with the left. These blows should not be too heavy at first, but later, the 
intensity of the punch can be increased bv mutual agreement. 
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Drop and Thrust 


Standing with the legs wide enough apart to drop down into shiko dachi (low stance), 
keep the left hand resting on the thigh and have the right hand open and die arm cham¬ 
bered on the side of the body, as if ready to punch (Figure A). Take a deep breath in 
through the nose and with a strong exhalation drop the body down into shiko dachi and 
at the same time thrust the right ami directly upward (Figure B). The drop, the thrusting 
arm. and the outward breath should all conclude at exactly the same time. Hold for just 
a second before standing back up sharply and chambering the outstretched arm with as 
much energy as possible, as if striking to the back with an empi uchi (elbow strike!. This 
is done with a quick inhalation iluough the nose. Having completed a number of these 
exercises, swap hands and repeat the same maneuver with the left hand. Follow this by 
doing the same again, only this time chambering both arms (Figure C) and thrusting 
both hands into the air at the same time (Figure D). A rourth version is done by adopting 
a double ami start position (Figure E). then dropping into shiko dachi and striking with 
a double shotet uchi (palm heel strike) to die rear (Figure F). 
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Resistance Punching 


Stand facing your training partner. 
One person holds out a chtdan zuki 
(mid-level punch) with his other arm 
chambered to the side as normal. The 
other person holds on to the punching 
arm, just behind rhe wrist, and at the 
same time places his palms resting on 
rhe fist of the chambered hand. Taking 
a deep breath nrst, the puncher exhales 
while punching forward; at the same 
time, his training partner holds on to 
the retreating arm and pushes against 
rhe punch. This is done with sufficient 
force to make the puncher work hard to 
overcome ihe resistance being offered. 
Once the punch is completed, the per¬ 
son offering the resistance changes his 
hands over to grip the other wrist and 
push against the opposite list of his 



training partner. 

This exercise is done slowly and deliberately for a number of reasons: first, to allow 
a check to be made of your correct form when punching—wrist and elbow alignment, 
armpits closed down to connect your body’s weight with the technique, harmony of 
breath and movement, and last but not least, the strong connection with the ground 
needed to transfer the energy in the punch back into your training partner. If the ground 
connection is pour, you will find the energy in the punch actually pushed the person 
punching backward. 
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Leg Resistance 


One person lies down flat with his chest on the floor and his head resting on the 
backs of his hands, his legs together and straight. With the training partner holding on 
to one ankle, the person exercising tries to bend that leg at the knee, bringing the bot 
tom half of the leg to a vertical position against the resistance being presented by the 
training partner. Once the leg is vertical, the hands move around to offer the same level 
of resistance when the leg is returned to the floor. From there, change legs and repeat on 
the other side. Care should be taken not to let the pelvis (hips) leave the floor during the 
exercise; instead, try to isolate the bottom half of the leg and concentrate on working it 
against the opposing force. 


Similarities to both the Adho Muka Svonasana (Downward Facing Dog) and Bhu- 
jangasano (Cobra) postures of yoga can be found at the start and finish of this ex¬ 
ercise, and for me, this is yet one more link pointing to karate s ancient past and 
the seeds of its distant origin on the Indian sub-continent. The beginning pose 
in a cat stretch aids the building of shoulder strength and flexibility; it develops 
a sense of awareness and stretches the spine and the hamstring that runs along 
tho back of tho calf musclos in the lower leg. It also rests the heart. The exorcise 
ends in a pose almost exactly like the cobra position, and this too stretches the 
spine, back, and arms, while opening the chest. It also opens the heart. 
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Body Catch and Push 


Pacing each other, one person 
stands to attention, holding his 
body stiff with his arms by his side. 

When ready he falls forward, re¬ 
maining rigid while he does so. The 
person catching does so by catching 
his partner at the shoulders when 
he drops forward. In the same way 
as the kongoken is used as described 
in “Kongoken Exercise Four” (page 
92), step back while you take the 
weight of your training partner and 
then, pushing rhe hips forward, 
push him back up to a standing 
position. Remember to change legs 
each time you step back to gain a 
sense of thrusting from both sides 
of the hip. 

In addition, take care not to 
push too strongly because doing so 
may result in toppling your Train¬ 
ing partner backward. It is impor¬ 
tant to have respect for those we 
train with and never let our own 
enthusiasm or lack ot otomo place 
others in danger. 



Thrusting the hips is known as koshi. The 
word sounds exactly like the word used for 
the balls of your foot, but they are rot the 
same. Using the hips without this feeling of 
koshi is a little like pulling a bowstring only 
halfway back before releasing an arrow. 


Otomo means "attentiveness." On a deeper level, it means developing an ability 
to be aware of your surroundings, of being in the moment, and to a lesser extent, 
of anticipation. Here are two examples, the first of bad otomo , and the second of 
good. In the dojo the teacher is demonstrating the technique he wants the students 
to practice; he finishes the demonstration and, within seconds, some students 
cannot remember what they just saw demonstrated. Outside the dojo, a student 
is walking with his teacher toward a doorway, deep in discussion, and without a 
word being spoken about the approaching obstacle, the student steps forward and 
opens the door allowing them both to pass through, the student following his 
teacher, without breaking the flow of either their walk or conversation. 
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Heavy Squats 

One person stands in shiko dachi (low 
stance) while a training partner, standing 
behind him, leans his body’s weight on his 
partner’s shoulders. From there, the person in 
shiko dadri tries to stand up and drop back 
down in quick succession. The extra weight 
from the training partner works the legs and 
helps build stronger muscles. 



l eg Lift and Push 

One person lies on his back on the floor 
while the other person stands over him. The 
person on the floor holds onto his training 
partners ankles and keeping both legs together 
and straight swings his feet up toward his part¬ 
ner’s stomach, as if to kick him. The person 
standing catches the ankles and then instantly 
pushes them back to the ground with some 
force. The person lying down must not let his 
feet touch the ground; instead, he immediate¬ 
ly swings his legs back up and tries to touch 
his partners body. This “contest” works and 
strengthens the abdominal muscles and helps 
to coordinate the breathing during quick-fire 
action. The person doing the leg lift should re¬ 
member to breathe in when his legs are pushed 
back 10 the ground and breathe out when he 
swings them back up again. 
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Stand-Ups 


With one person lying on his back, knees up, and his feet tucked under his training 
partner’s body, lie prepares to do a sit-up. The hands arc clenched and held at the side 
of the face or with fingers clasped behind the head. The other person sits on the ground 
and places his arms around the back ol his partners knees, anchoring his lower legs to 
the ground. From this position (Figure A) the person doing the exercise takes in a deep 
breath before exhaling forcefully while moving into a sit-up. Without stopping, he con¬ 
tinues through the sit-up position, focusing on the legs, and stands up (Figure B). At 
this point the person acting as the anchor should take care nor to clash heads while his 
training partner passes through on the way to standing upright. 

Stand to attention for a brief moment before sitting back down and returning to the 
start position. Great care should be taken when doing this so as not to drop down too 
heavily on the base of the spine. When ready, take a deep breath—and go again! 
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Fireman's Lift and Squat 

Ihis exercise is a lot like the heavy squat described earlier; however it otters much 
more resistance and requires a greater attention to balance. Because the amount of weight 
involved is also much greater, this exercise should not be done unless the weight of each 
training partner is close to equal. 

Begin by the person doing the exercise gripping the left wrist of his training paitner 
with his left hand. Lowering his own body by bending the legs, he slips his right arm be¬ 
tween the legs of the person being lifted and pulls his partner’s left arm over his shoulders 
and behind his head. This brings the entire weight of your training partner onto your 
shoulders. Now, standing in shiko dachi (low stance) proceed to stand up, and then squat 
back into shiko dachi. Great care should be taken to keep the back as upright as possible 
to prevent lower back injury. In addition, by adopting a good posture it tests the balance 
oi the person doing the lift. 
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Back Lift and Stretch 

Standing back to back with your training partner, with the legs in heiko dachi (natu¬ 
ral stance), interlock your arms (Figure A). From this position one person then bends 
lorward at the waist (Figure B). The person being lifted should relax completely and al¬ 
low his body’s weight to sink. The stretch can be felt across the lower back and should be 
enjoyed for several seconds before the exercise is reversed. Have consideration for your 
training partner when changing over and make the transition from one person to the 
other slowly. 
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OTHER TOOLS 
AND METHODS 


Ollier Training Tools 


As well as the tools discussed in this book, theie ate more. Actually, the number 
of variations of each tool that people have and still do come up with makes the inclu¬ 
sion of every tool an impossible task. Nevertheless, I have tried to include all the most 
commonly used tools, as well as some that have begun to be neglected. The tools in this 


book are a selection of the equipment I have 
worked with for over a quarter of a centu¬ 
ry. There are also some, I think, important 
tools that deserve a mention here if only be¬ 
cause there arc, I am sure, individuals still 
using them and passing on their knowledge 
to others, and 1 would not like readers to 
form the impression that this book is in any 
way a definitive w'ork on the subject. It is, 
instead, an introduction to an aspect of tra¬ 
ditional karate training that I believe is in 
some danger of being forgotten altogether 
in the West. 



This training device, known as a blocking cube, was used 
by tho auttor when ha lived in Western Australia from 
1988 to 1998. 
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Tetsuwa - Iron Ring 



A little over a fool in diameter (30-35 cm), the tetsuuw 
is a descendent of an older ringed tool made from stone 
and still in use by wrestlers in India today. Some schools of 
Chinese Chmn-fa also use this tool in their normal train¬ 
ing routine and there is little doubt, in my mind, that the 
tool arrived in Okinawa via China. 


Ishibukuro — Stone Sack 


John Porta, a senior teacher of Oki¬ 
nawan 6 cju ryj in America, using tne 
tetswvc to strengthen his arms and 
wrists. 



The isHbukvro is easy to mjko, but hard on the fingers. Both of those toots help to increase the gripping power 

of the hand. 


Used to toughen the hands and fingers and improve the grip, the ishibukuro is a 
simple tool to make and use. There are a number of exercises you can do with this tool. 
Simply by holding it in the hand and then closing the fingers into a tight grip before 
relaxing again gives a stronger feeling ot gripping. Throwing it from one hand to the 
other (or from one person to another) is also a good way to condition the fingers. I still 
have one in my dojo and use it on a regular basis. 1 also use the modern equivalent, the 
sprung handgrip. Each in its own way enhances the strength of the hand and provides 
me with a challenge. 
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Small Heavy Rag - Suspended By Rope 

Very simple to construct and train with, 
the small heavy bag is used to condition the 
body and teach it how to take a blow. Push¬ 
ing the bag away and allowing it to swing 
back, impacting on the body, gives the user 
an opportunity to feel something akin to a 
real push or punch from an adversary. By 
changing your stance, angle, and the length 
of the rope the bag is hanging from, it is 
possible to target specific parts oi the body: 
the legs, abdomen, or back. 



The author uses th» same anient methods seen in this 
martial text from China. 



Swinging a bag or ball filled with 
cement and alloiving it to land on 
various pans of the tody, conditions 
tne mind arm body to the ertects or 
inpact. 


A favorite target for attack, condi¬ 
tioning the lees in this way helps 
build confidence and an ability to 
continue on, even when struck. 


A heavy kick bag is an excellent tool 
for ill ko-ateka. It allows movement 
and requires the user to use his 
strength eminently 
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Torso Wheel - Roller 



This simple-lontfng tool works the 
arms. leg. and torso. It a.so requires 
good Breath control. 



The author still uses this tool for enhancing arm strength and talance. as 
well as reeping tie torso strong. 


It might be advisable to purchase one of these from a good sports store although 
making one should not be beyond the capabilities of those who wish to keep in the spirit 
of hojo undo and make their tools from recycled materials. A wheel with a handle on 
either side may look simple enough, but this rool proves to he a tough adversary for the 
abdominal muscles. If you do make this tool yourself, it is advisable to use a length of 
steel as the handle because wood can and often does break. 
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Sanchin Bar - Spring Bar 



Tie amount of energy captured in the A massive amount of energy is stored in this tool during its use. Great care 

tool during this exercise means great should be taken when working with it. 

care must be taken net to let ore end 
slip from the hards. 


Although this tool can be made from an old coiled spring and two lengths ol wood 
or steel for the handles, I think the foices involved aie so strong that in most cases it is 
better to buy a well-constructed tool from a good sports store. Alternatively, you can do 
what 1 do and search the swap meets, car boot (trunk) sales, and garage sales because 
these are often where you can f.nd the best hojo undo tools. 
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Impact Training - Tapping Stick 



Impact training has long been con- The author using a baseball bat to 
tillered important ia Chinese martial 'tap his shin during training at Rich- 
arts. ard Barrett's dojo in HertforCshire, 

England, c. 1987. 


Same of the 'tapping sticks' 
used by Mokama sensei's 
students at his Kenshinkan 
dojo in Nishihan, Okinawa. 


This training can be done with almost any piece of wood and is just a matter of strik¬ 
ing various parts of the body on a regular basis to build up a sense of familiarity. Karate 
cannot be understood without an appreciation of impact upon our own body, and this 
is a simple and effective way to introduce it. The object of the exercise is to tap, with at¬ 
titude, but not to hit yourself as hard as possible. 
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Other Training Methods 


Running and Swimming. As well as the tools and exercises shown in this book, there 
are many ocher ways to supplement your feeling for karate. Your ability to coordinate 
the breath and the body to run or swim well are directly transferable to karate , as is the 
ability needed to do each of these activities in a controlled and relaxed manner. In doing 
so, you will discover that harmonious balance between a hard-working body and a quiet, 
calm mind. Like a graceful swan gliding, seemingly without effort, across the surface 
of the water, a karateka's technique should appear natural and relaxed, almost effortless 
in fact. Look below the surface of the water, however, and just as we see the swan's legs 
are working hard to propel it, intelligent observation of a well-trained karateka will also 
reveal the hidden effort needed to allow the body to move with such apparent ease. 

Skipping. This too is an activity that brings tile trinity of mind, body, and breath 
into focus and is something not to be ignored. Like a good many other activities it ap¬ 
pears simple: child's play! Nevertheless, it is no accident that professional fighters have 
used this type of training for as long as they have. Its benefits can be judged by how 
quickly it peels away the ego and brings us face to face with our true self. Live minutes 
into a fifteen-minute skip is a place where a karateka's self-image is often tested to a 
breaking point. For by this time, a mind in disharmony with the body will hegin to fal¬ 
ter, and the karateka comes face to face with the fundamental challenge of training and 
life itself: to quit or to carry on. At such times it is important to look for a way through 
and not a way out. Ihe struggle we face when we find ourselves in situations like this and 
how we resolve that snuggle is exactly why the fighting arts have value for us far beyond 
mere fighting. 

Climbing. This activity (with all the inherent safety measures in place) not only 
enhances the agility and strength of the arms and legs, but of the mind too. Thinking 
clearly under pressure, remaining calm when facing the fear of falling, and digging deep 
within yourself to reach the summit arc attributes also found in people who have come 
to understand karate. .Strenuous physical activity, counter-balanced by a calm mind, is a 
potent and real weapon in a world where we are being constantly bombarded with im¬ 
ages and ideas that point us away from personal commitment. To stand before a difficult 
climb and to reach the top by your own means is a powerful affirmation of your own 
ability to deal with life. 

Others may well have climbed rhe same rock face before us, bur none will have done 
it precisely as we did. Others may have come to understand karate before us, but none 
will have reached that understanding exactly as we did. Others may be living life in great 
contentment, but again, none will be doing so by the same means as we, for our life and 
our training arc, by their very nature, ours alone to experience. 
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Memorial to China's 36 Families. 




COMMENTS ON HOJO UNDO FROM 
OKINAWAN KARATE MASTERS 


bince 1 began traveling to Okinawa in 1984, I have been privileged to meet many 
great karate teachers over the years. Some have had a worldwide following, while others 
have not, hut the majority of them have had something in common—their sincere love 
for the fighting arts of their homeland and their willingness to share what they know 
with others. It is beyond the scope of this book to detail the many conversations I have 
had with all of them, but 1 thought 1 would include a brief extract from just two of these 
exchanges to provide an incentive to others to seek out such teachers and perhaps have 
their own conversations. 

Tetsuhiro Hokum a sensei 10 ,h Dan, Gojuryu 

Michael Clarke (MC): How important is hojo undo training in karate' 

Tetsuhiro Hokama (TH): Well, as you know, in older times masters such as Kanryo 
Higaonna sensei, and Chojun Miyagi sensei went to China, and there they were training 
very hard every day. This was die Fukcn style of fighting which became our Guju ryu 
karate when these people came back to Okinawa. While in China, they found out about 
hojo undo and so this became a very important part of training. Today, some people think 
that karate is just like any other sport, baseball, basketball, etc., but hojo undo is very spe¬ 
cial and so this makes karate 
very different from sport. The 
way we breathe in and out us¬ 
ing these tools, for example, 
maybe in the sport kind of 
karate hojo undo is not so 
important, but for budo ka¬ 
rate it is very important. Of 
course, all sports people want 
to know “how" their body 
works. So this is the same, 
but in Goju ryu we try to stay 
soft in our body as we breathe 
in, and become strong when 
we breathe out, for example 

in sanchill kata. Tetsuhiro Hcfcama using a three sec- The author with Tetsuhiro t-Okarra at 

twn staff. the Kenshinlan ttojo. 
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We have kata in Goju ryu, but if you don’t train hojo undo too the kata is no good; it 
looks (teels) very bad! We have sanchin and tensho kata too. These are like the foundation 
of a house that is maybe five levels high. I he foundation is sanchin kata, and hojo undo 
is the foundation support. Above that \vc have the kata to form the different levels of the 
house. Kumite forms the roof, and the outside walls are formed by the <£/7//7 application. 
This is how we build a karate house! But. most importantly, we must have strong founda¬ 
tions. This idea of training in Goju ryu is Chojun Miyagi sensei's idea. 

In 1392, thirty-six families from China came to Okinawa and settled in the Kume 
area. They brought with them the practice of ketifo and also the Bubishi (a book much 
revered by Okinawan karateka). They had many fighting techniques and training meth¬ 
ods that were secret. Mr. Miyagi s teacher was Kanryo Higaonna, his teacher before going 
to China as a teenager was Seisho Arakaki, his teacher was master Yabu, and his teacher 
was Master Hokama. This is the earliest time I can find my family name recorded. I 
don’t think we arc related however. But before Hokama sensei, his teacher was a Chinese 
desccndeni from the thirty-six families. 

MC: Can children train hojo undo? 

TH: Yes ic is okay, but you have to be careful what they do. Their bodies are still 
soft and forming so you cannot train like adults do, but they can do their kicking and 
punching against a soft pad. For them hojo undo involves stretching, jumping, skipping, 
and things like that. They practice sanchin kata, but again, their training is not like an 
adult’s. But sanchin is the Goju ryu foundation, so they must learn the style. 
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Kosuke Yonamine sensei, 9Dan, Shohei ryu Karatedo 

MC: Yonamine sensei, canyon please talk about your training in hojo undo' 

Kosuke Yonamine (KY): Yes, well, 1 always liked to do this kind of training. We used 
wood to condition the different parts ot the body, like the arms, legs, shins, toes, etc. Wc 
hit these parts of the body many times. Now, of course, I am older so 1 don’t do as much 
as I once did. but I still train this way. I think it is important to condition your body, not 
only so you can do karate, but you see, because we are not all born with the same bodies. 
Some people are naturally big and strong, but some of us are not. 

As I started to get better at karate I felt I had to get stronger. So, step-by-step, I in¬ 
creased the conditioning to make myself as strong as I could be. It is important not only 
to be fit, but to be strong also. If you get hit during training, or in real life, you should 



Kosuke Yonamine and ajthor at the Shinseidokan dojo Australia. Kosike Yonamine at the author's Stiin- 

seidokan dojo. 


be strong enough to take a bit of this so that you can continue. It is no good if you stop 
because you have been hit. I was taught from the beginning that the human body has 
some points that are weak, and so I should try to hit these points. There are many such 
places on the body—all over! \X hen 1 train in kata 1 always feel I am hitting these areas: 
this is important. This is also why some conditioning is necessary for fingers and toes. 

MC: What kind of special training did you do for your fingers and toes? 

KY: For my toes, I kicked concrete and wood, and I also kicked the makiwara and 
sandbags too. Sometimes these were soft sandbags and makiwara with a lot of “give” in 
them, but these always led to kicking more solid sandbags and stronger makiwara. As 
well as these things, I have always used the hard floor to push against with my toes. Many 
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hours spent doing these things have over time given me a stronger body, and certain 
parts of my body are now very strong. Because I trained properly and did not do stupid 
things with my body, I still have good health and suffer no ill effects from this kind of 
training. I have no problems with my hands or my feet, and they are still very strong. 
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A Last Word 

This honk, if it works as it was intended, will shine a light hack onto an aspect ot tra¬ 
ditional karate training that has slowly slipped from view due to the overwhelming glare 
of sporting and commercial interests. Hojo undo is not karate style or martial art specific; 
Okinawan karateka have always supplemented the training they did inside the dojo with 
various activities oucsidc of it, as did their kobudo cousins. Stories of people performing 
their kata in the strong winds that hit the island each year or training while standing 
waist deep in the ocean, and running up and down the many hills and along the beaches 
of their island home bear testimony to this training and form part of the rich oral history 
of karate and kobude on the island. Today this kind of hojo undo continues much as it has 
always done. Although the vast majority of people training in Okinawan fighting arts 
around the world these days are nor in fact Okinawan, I believe it is important to main¬ 
tain a similar attitude toward our training (taking into account the differences in the 
respective societies) as our Okinawan counterparts if we are to maintain a connection to 
their culture, and through that, to traditional karate and kobudo and the masters of old. 

To understand the new is to understand the old, as the Okinawans might say. This is, I 
helieve, the conduit by which the ‘tradition” that traditional budoka speak of is passed 
from one generation to the next, and it is for this reason that this book has been written: 
to encourage those who may be interested in the traditional Okinawan methods of train¬ 
ing to look beyond the confines of the fighting techniques found in any particular style 
or association and embrace the concept of hojo undo in all its many lorms. 

The practice of traditional hojo undo is not just a handy “bodv-building” adjunct 
to the fighting techniques of a particular martial art; it runs much deeper than that. 
The tools, properly made and with sufficient weight, will test the user to his limits and 
provide opportunities to grow and mature: hallmarks of a truly traditional martial artist. 

Ihe trinity of shin gi tai (mind, body, spirit), and the harmony with which they junction 
within us, is a concept fundamental to the understanding of all Japanese and Okinawan 
budo , and is clearly apparent in the practice of hojo undo. You cannot manipulate a tool 
effectively without employing it. This book, although not conclusive in its coverage of 
every type of tool to be found in the dojos of Okinawa, has been written with the aim of 
pointing readers in ihe right direction in the hope that they may discover for themselves 
the wealth of understanding that flows from such training. Understanding, not only ot 
their body and how it works, but also of the blending of the breath, the body, and the 
mind (intention), and the enormous energy such a combination has to offer, hojo undo 
gives us an insight into something Okinawan martial artists have known and understood 
for generations and allows everyone who trains this way to make yet another small step 
forward in their own pursuit of budo and understanding of the “self” 
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Endnotes 


Chapter 1: Introduction 

1. According io the account given by Dr. Clive Layton in his book Shotokan Daum, vol. 1 (Llangefni, Wales: 
Mona Bocks, 2007), p. 36, Henri D. Pice began his martial arts training in judo shortly after the Second 
the sixteenth person in France lo he awarded thedan in rhar arc. An article in the 


World War and hr 

October 1948 edition of Life magazine inspired his interest in karate. The article and accompanying pho¬ 
tographs showing two students from Wosada University, Gojuiu I Iaradaand 1 lirushi Kamata, sparring 
captured his imagination. In the winter ol 1953, Pice met Donn Draeger, a former major in the United 
States Manne Corps who would in later years become famous throughout the world for his writings on 
the martial arts. Draeger was able to help Plec acquire a copy of a short film (15 min., 42 sec.) showing 
Masayoshi Nakayama training with Isao Obata. The following year, 1955, Plec (who was clearly not shy 
about his grasp on all things martial) wrote his first book on kstrstte and called it Vuirure ou mourir Vesprit 
e: la technique ou: Karate-Do published in Paris (cited on page 36 ot Dr. Clive Layton's book, Shotokan 
Dawn). In 1955, I’lcc became a founding member of the Federation Francaisc dc Karate ct Boxc Libre, 
becoming its first secretary general. 

In his hook, Karate: Beginner to Black Belt, (London: Foulsham, 1967), a ph«o of the youthful looking 
frenchman appears alongside a list of his accomplishments and reads as follows: 5 1, Dun Kurille, 4' 1 Dun 
judo, 2 ni * Dan Aikido, Honorary President of the French Federation of Judo and Associated Disciplines, 
and President of the Karate Technical Commission. 

2. Masau Kawasoc was Loin lo Japanese patents in occupied Korea on June 13, 1945. I le entered Takush- 
oku University, Tokyo, and joined the karate dub where, upon graduation, he joined the Japan Karate 
Association and completed its instructor’s training course. His hrst professional post was to the island of 
Taiwan, his second to Madagascar, and finally to Great Britain in 1974, where he has lived ever since. 

3. Throughout his biography, written by Dr. Clive Layton {Blatao Kauasoe, 8" Dan, Llangefni, Wales: Mona 
Books, 2008), Kawasoc describes some of his encounters with training equipment. On page 36 he talks 
about his time training with Tsuyama sensei • before he entered university: 

1 wanted a maegeri (from kick) tike my utters and so / would do the exercises at home as well, 
aery day at least one hundred lifts each leg with the heavy iron geta. / used to practice kicks 
on the sandbag that hung in the dojo too. I did a lot of bag work ... I sometimer punched with 
weights, keeping the weights underside, building muscle , anti I experimented generally though I 
never sought to strengthen my nukite (ipe.tr hand) by driving my fingertips into Mud, or anything 
tike that. I also built a mthiward in the garden and wouldface it everyday with punches, gyaku 
zuki (reierte hip straight punch) mainly. Mdkiwant training helps to Jorge thejist (seiken).... the 
punching pad uses made ofstraw. When I found the mokiwtira, my experimentation with other 
training aids largely (tided because the makiwdra has everything tlx karateka needs realty, a; least 
/>r punches ansi itrilsi. 

With the exception of the mdkiwdrd, by the time he became a student at I akushoku University his train¬ 
ing involved hardly any hojo undo at all. On page 73, he goes on to say: 

Inside Takushoku dojo there teas a sand bag used for kicking and a mirror for checking form. 

There u>as a goes/ relationship betueen the judo and karate members .ins/ wed sometimes go to 
their dojo and practice with ucigbt;. We didstt use chitsbi, that 's Okinawan, Gem ryu, but we 
did use a special heavy club (as seen in Nakayama's book), a bit like a large baseball bat, that we'd 
bringdown over our heads and stop, suddenly, like the bekken thatkendoka use. I found this very 
good practice for focus, both shime and time. 

4. George L. Mattson is a legendary figure in Western karate. He trained under Kanci Uccht, son ol the 
founder of Ueebi ryu, in the mid-1950s while stationed in Okinawa with the American military. In his 
second book Uechi Ryu Karate-do: Classical Chinese Okinawan Self-Defense, (Newton, .VIA: Peabody 
Publishing, 19/4), he slates that hr wrote his fitst book in 1958. If ihis is the case, 1 m left wondering 
why it took a further five years to see it published. Be that as it may- when The Way of Karate hrst hit the 
bookshops in 1963 (I have a first edition hardback copy), it must have appeared srrangc and esoteric. It 
has to be said that at the time of writing, Mattsons skill in karate was somewhat limited, and this is borne 
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out in many of the photographs throughout the book. Nevertheless, what captures my attention is not the 
lack of athletic ability seen in some of the images, but the extraordinary effort to which Mattson went to 
present ka rate !<> a 'X’rstern public with at little hype and show as possible. In fart, a large portion of the 
text deals with subjects other than the fighting techniques. Chapters discussing such topics as 'Whit is 
KdmU!" and ‘Wlut Karate is Nut,” a;al " Karate and Zen" would still find value in die reading material of 
kdnuekd today. To my mind it is truly amazing that a Western student of karate was able to write such a 
book as this, some fifty years ago. Perhaps he received assistance from Anthony Mirakian sensei, who had 
been stationed on Okinawa for six years during the 1950s. which allowed him to gain so much insight. 
Who knows? Certainly, Mirakian has vivid memories of helping Mattson with the book and related as 
much in a telephone conversation I had with him in September 2008. Regardless of who helped whom, 
the competitive element was on :he rise. Little more than a decade after this book was published, Bruce 
Lee would explode upon the screen and, with the help ol monon picture fantasy and television, change 
the lace of Oriental martial arts forever. 

5. Kamyo Higaonna (pronounced Higashionna ir. the Okinawan dialect hogen) was bom in Nishimura vil¬ 
lage. not far from the capital of Okinawa, on March 1U, 1853- I he son of a merchant trader whose father, 
Kanvo, sailed to and fro around the smaller islands off the Okinawan coast buying and selling firewood, 
the voting Higaonna grew strong Iron the work he had to do while helping his rather make a living, and 
by *11 accounts the two bad an exceptionally close bond. Tragic-ally, while Kanryo was still a young man. 
his father died suddenly.* Sometime after that, around 1875, Kamyo left Okinawa for China where like 
many of his fellow countrymen. he settled in the city of Fuzhou. Various historians have reported that 
he remained in China for as little as eight years and for as long as hftccn, although new research seems to 
indicate that he may actually have been abroad for as little as three years.' 


According to a story told to ne many yean ago by Morin I ligaonru (no relation), Kanryo's father was killed 
in a knife fight. Discovering who had killed his father, the 14-year-old Kanryo vowed to take revenge when he 
was older anc later took off for China to lean the skills necessary to fulfil tint commitment. Upon his return, 
however. he learned that the man tad dlwl only a few days earlier Hie interveningyoan.of hard training had 
mellowed Kaaryos character and he no longer held a desire to kill anyone, learning of the miserable plight of 
the mans widow oad children, he mended the funeral and made an offering of condolence money in aorordanec 
with Okinawin custom. 

I I lave come auras this Mine story hum other sources when: the name oi the peinua involved was nut divulged. 
So the veracity of the above tile mast be treated with some caution. Okinawa has a long and well-established 
history ol legends and apocryphal iccuuits emanating fiuttt iis martial uaditians that may or may not luve 
happened in quite the same way as the story tells it. Peronally, I enjoy listening to these stories; ho,sever, such 
tales must be taken with a very large pinch of salt. Seal research in order to grasp a clear understanding of past, 
people, and events takes much time and etfon and is unfortunately beyond the reach of many who have limited 
resmreo. Ihanktully, there are people we can look to, who hive the capacity and the competence to unearth and 
son out the facts from the fables. 


v Information regarding Kanryo Higaonm’s stay in China and the kind of martial an he aught upon his return 
to Okinisva are explored in the artide, “Ihe Myths and Facts Surrounding Higashionna Kanryo," by Mario 
McKenna Dragon Times Magazine 19 (2000). Further light is shed on this question on his Internet blog in July 
2008, when McKenna’s transition of Iken Tekashiki s research into the life of Kanryo Higaonna is presented as 
an extract from the 198" yearbook of th? Gohakutai. » karate organization founded by Tnkashiki On page 172 
of the yearbook, Tokashiki wrote: 

/ Tf he grandson ofKanryo Htgaonna sttted that ~Mjgrandfather uas against the Jtyxkyv Xtngebm becoming 
part of mainland Japan. He trweUed to Fuzhou with others to petition the Chine government requesting 
assistance end support Jor die Hfukyu Kingdom. He setyed in China fr three years where he uorked as a 
bamboo craftsman and at the saw tine studied midi 'old Okinawan name for karate) Myftther in-law 
told me this story. ~ 

10confirm the story, Gchakukai members mat Urasoe city library curator, Dr, Kurayoshi, and Mr. Lana Irom the 
Naha City Cultural Promotion Division They wanted to hear theit expert opinions on the historical background 
of the era. I he two men stated that duritg the 1870s arcund :he time Kanryo Higaonna was known to have gone 
to China, travel to Fuzhou to study was restricted, ind that going to China to study toudi ( karate) was not per¬ 
mitted. Still, many people did travel to their giant neighbor to lobby for support against Okinawa being annexed 
by apan According to the expert opinions of Mr. Tana and Dr. Kurayoshi, itwas under these circumstances that 
Kanryo Higaonna managed to leave Okinawaand travel to Fuzhou. Ihisexplination of events creates a coun¬ 
terpoint ro the suggestion that Kanryo Higaonna studied martial arts in Chim for ten or fifteen years, assomz 
well-known Okinawan writers have suggested. 
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Regardless ol how long he was away from his homeland, all agree that during his stay in China he studied 
the martial arts for four or live hours almost c»crv day. When he was not training, it wai only to work, 
deep, cat, and complete the cleaning and household chores set him by his teacher, Ryu Ryu Ko (also 
known as Xic Zhong Xian, 1852-1930). If the dates to be lound arc accurate, his new Chinese teacher 

wai only one year older than he, and Kanryo had already been training since his teenage years in the mar 
tial arts ot his countrymen under the tutelage ol Scisho Arakaki of Kumc village. Yet it is widely accepted 
by karate historians that the training he received in China elevated him to a different level in skill and 
understanding. 

Returning to Okinawa sometime in the later years or the 1870s, he was no longer the same young man who 
had left lm home but a man that was, even then, considered one of the most skilled empty-hand fighters on 
the island. Such was his kicking ability alone that some people gave him the nickname Asht-no-Higaonna 
(legs Higannna). He was later bestowed with other names too: Tanmdi la tetm ot respect and a tied bn), 

Buibi (Gentleman Warrior), and Kensei (Fist Saint), being three of them. Keeping a low profile lor many 
years after his return home and keeping his abilities to himself it took countless approaches by local officials 
.11 id ordinary citizens alike to pciauadc him to Ixrgin passing on wliat lie had learned in China. 

Chapter 2: Preparation Exercises 

6. An excellent example of this being executed by Hirokazu Kanazawa sensei can be seen on page 246 (photo 
27-Bl of his book Shotokdn Karate International Kata, 1982. 

Chapter 3: Lifting lools 

7. Tetsuhiro 1 lokania seruef, 1 O' Dan Coju rju karatedo, is head of the Okinawa Goju ryu Kenshln leal, 
and also the owner of Okinawa's only karate museum. located in Nishihara, close to the University of 
the Ryukyus, it is open by appointment only, and visitors must first telephone ahead to irrangc a visit. 
Hokama sensei a a warm and enthusiastic guide, sneaks very good F.nglish. and often acts as the histori¬ 
cal adviser for documentary filmmakers and main land TV crews who visit Okinawa. The small donation 
of two hundred Yen he asks to view the collection is rcwaidcd by the itaggciiuj amount ol artifacts and 
photographs on display. A prolific writer with numerous books and magazine articles to his credit, he has 
produced several instructional DVDs and appeared tn a number of documentaries. .As well, he is a master 
calligrapher of the Shungan School: his skills in the art of SboJo (the way of writing with the brush) arc 
known and appreciated around the world. 

8. Along with the large jon (heavy wooden dubs) used by Indian wrestlers to build powerful shoulders and 
gripping strength, they also train with the gada (mace), a heavy stone ball fixed to the end of a length 

ol wood measuring about a meter (thirty-nine inches) or more in length; the glr nal (stone wheel), a 
dough nut-shai»ed ring of stone the rife of a ear tire the turn lain. a heavy log with handles cut into it: and 
the mdlLtkbdmb (wrestlers pole), a post sc: into the ground reaching over three meters (ten feet) into the 
air, and upon which the wrestlers swing, climb, and twist their bodies and limbs. The senior wrestlers also 
train with a set of nailpri, a large par of clubs studded with nails. One touch to the body from these dur¬ 
ing the spinning and turning exercises and the nails will cut deeply into the wrestlers’ flesh. 

9. He is known in [apin jj Datum;*. In his book. Traditional Kant it, 1985, Morio I liraonua writes that 
when the Indian monk Bodhidhirma took up residence at the Sl'dolin-szu (Shaolin monastery) in the 
Song-shan Mountains ot Honan Province around the year A.D. 520, he found the Chinese monks there 
too unfit to endure the long hours of meditation, and so he devised a number of exercises designed to 
make them more healthy in both mind and body. These, it is supposed, formed the genesis of Shaolin 
boxing, a method of lighting now known the world over. According to Higaonna, Bodhidharma pro 
duccd two texts at this time, Yi jingjin (Japanese: Ekkinkyo) and Xi Sbui jin (Japanese: Senzaikyo), con¬ 
sisting ol eighteen kata (exercises) and two suiras. In the Yi Jing fin, instructions on how to do a number 
of physical exercises and special breathing methods that would increase the monks' physical strength were 
given. Tlic second text toeused more on the mental and spiritual strength of the monks. .Although seem¬ 
ingly concerned with two totally different aspect!, cf the human condition, together these texts pointed to 
the same goal: a healthy body enhancing a healthy mind. This harmony was going to be necessary if the 
monks were ever to gain enlightenment. 

10. "The weaving ol fahrie hr the women of Okinawa is a weU-eitahliihed tradition stretching hack centuries. 
Various styles of weaving became established, and distinct designs emerged that can still be found today. 
.Vs well as the weaving of cloth, a particular dying process also emerged. Known as Btngma, its use of 
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primary colors saw this process originally reserved for clothes worn by the royal household. However, it is 
now a mu eh-loved part of Ukuuwan traditioail life and Its use can be found all over the Island. Shuri on 
style weaving developed due to influences front the surrounding Southeast Asian countries with which the 
Ryukyu Kingdom traded. Other styles to develop include Kasuri, Harm ori and Hanikura ori. 

11. In the nineteenth-century Okinawa, there were, in fact, no karate dojos as we would know them today. 
Instead, training was conducted late at night or in the early hours of the morning, in hidden groves and 
other out-of-the-way places. Graveyards seem to have been a favorite place tor this activity, and this may 
have had something to do with wanting to keep things secret After all. you were not likely to have the 
training interrupted by a casual observer it you were surrounded by graves at 2:00 A. VI. As Okinawa 
became ever more absorbed into the nation of Japan and with the advance of Japanese culture throughout 
the Ryukyu Kingdom, its dojo- based martial aits instructional template began to impose itself on the in¬ 
digenous martial arts. Karate began to emerge from the shadows in the last years of the 1800s, and karate 
dojo began to appear in neighborhoods all over the island. 

12. Although a number of schools of Okinawan karate share similar names for some of their kata , the actual 
kata itself can be ouitc dissimilar, hence the notification of these kata being the Gojuryu version, for 
example, the sanchin, sJnseiru and seiutn kata of Cojtt ryu and Uechi ryu arc very different. In this ease 
the reason for the same name being attributed to training patterns that clearly look and feel different 
may stem from the fact that both Kanryo Higaonna. 18>3-1915, and Kanbun Ucchi, 1877-1948 (the 
teacher cf Goju ryot's founder Chojun Miyagi, and the founder of Uechi ryu karate respectively), trained 
for an extended period of time in Southern China. Although they studied under different ttfu (teachers), 
Higaonna with Xic Zhong Xian (also known as Ryu Ryu Ko) and Ucchi with ChouTsu Ho (also known 
as Shushiwa), they arc thought to have studied simlar methods of Chuan-fi (Chinese boxing). 

13- Chojun Miyagi arrived in I lonolulu, Hawaii, on May 3, 1934, having sailed there from Tokyo onboard 
the steamship, Tattuta Mars, and stayed in the islands until returning home in February of the following 
year. Invited there by Chinyei Kin jo, head of a local Japanese language newspaper and a fellow Okinawan, 
he eelchntrd his 46' 1 ' birthday while on the voyage and upon his arrival toured the islands giving lectures, 
demonstrations, and even teaching a small number of people- sometimes in their homes. Inis was not a 
money-making venture lor Miyagi scttic'r, it wn more of a cultural goodwill lout aimed at boosting the 
morale of the many Okinawan families who had immigrated to the islands since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

14. Whether or not Chojun Miragi actually brought a kongohen home with him Irom Hawaii, or jam 
returned with the idea in his head, is unclear. However, by the time the photograph on the opposite page 
was taken in the year Shown 17 ithe photograph was taken on December 21, 1942, and shows Miyagi 
sensei with students from the Naha Commercial High School), the kongoken was clearly in use. Ihc 
student second from the right in the back row can be seen holding one. It is edge on to the camera and 
partly hidden by the student* own body, hut it is clearly a htmgahin. Also 
chiishi, id/isasoi, nigiri garni- several barbells, a ton, and a portable matt want. 

15. Charles C. Goodin is a karateka based in Honolulu, Hawaii. A world-renowned writer and researcher 
of ktrtte on tbc islands, he also operates the Hawaii Karate Museum, a repository of great stature and 
interest to all serious researchers regarding karate 's history. In 199 7 he established the Hikiri dojo where he 
tcadres Slrorits ryu kanttedo ind Yurtsani ryu Inrjurist. 

Chapter 4: Impact Tools 

16. On page 24 of the October 2008 issue of Shotekan Karate Magazine. Kousaku Yokata. a 6 1, Dan student 
of Sbotokan karate had this to say about Sbotobln karate myths: 

We know that the rnakitvam camefrom Okinawa hut tie ha tie hide documentation to support its 
history I discovered to my surprise, drat t/ris tradition is only a hundred years od since its inven¬ 
tion. It is believed titat Matsumura Sokon (1809-1899) initially invented tie rnakiwara and Itotu 
Anko (Master Furutkosbs’s sensei, 1830-1915) popultrioed is in the estrly 1900s. Matsumura serves 


in the photograph are a Mrs, 


Rat rick McCarthy made this important discovery some rears ago and his findings, along with an actual photo¬ 
graph ol Xic Tilting Xian hiinscll, were published in FigbsistgAsss l/siermsiortal Magazine 87 (1994): 47- Bcltire 
ths time even senior Gtju ryti karate figures in Okinawahad ao idea of Ryu Ryu Ko’s red name, let alone what he 
looked like. 
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This photograph, taken in 
1942, snows the hongoken 
was being used by Cho'un 
Mijagf:s stucents 3ftei his 
return from Hawaii. Th» 
student standing second 
from tte left (bac< row) is 
holding one. 


trained in kenjulsu called Jigen ryu of Satsuma. jigen ryu is a unique style and its main practice is 
so bis a wooden bar that is held horizontally with a bokken lwooden sword}. Historians believe that 
Mdtsumurd get the idea of tire nu&iwOra from Jigen-ryu practice. 

in his attempt to show that the mahi’iara is a fairly recent addition to karate's traditional training meth¬ 
ods, Yokata makes the case that the tool is not only unnecessary to the acquisition of fighting skills, but 
can in fact be counterproductive. He qualifies his position by stating that, “We ( yudansha — black belt 
students) do not have to have calluses on our lists to knock someone down." He goes on to say, “Wc must 
truly understand otic important fact Itctc. Ilic cliatactctistio of tltc human body ate totally Jilfctcnt front 
those of wooden posts | maid ward) and punching bags. He concludes this pan of the article with the 
thought, ‘We must wonder why most martial artist don’t pick up the maki want.'' 

Iherc is a short answer to ha last observation, and that is, training on the mahwant is eften very painful. 
Tlic longer and perhaps less cynical explanation has more to do with people misunderstanding the role 
this particular tool plays in the overall conditioning and education of a karateka. I he male mart was never 
intended to approiimate a human being. Nor was it designed to propagate the large knuckles, mentioned 
by Yokata, that often appear as a result of frequent contact by the first two knuckles of die fist slamming 
into the target area. Thir he should use such arguments to support his claim that the m/tkiwJra ii unneces¬ 
sary misses the point entirely. 

Like the other tools found in the practiccof hjo undo, :hc nakiwara plays a particular and important role 
in the conditioning of the mind, as well as bringing foots to bear on certain physical attributes needed to 
deliver a decisive blow, for reasons best known to them, the early Japanese karateka took to hitting the 
ouckiwitra with as much enthusiasm rs they displayed in their abandonment ol the other tools. And just ai 
they changed the emphasis of karate training away from the in-depth study of kata and onto the practice 
of endless Dasic techniques, they also managed to shift the focus of rnakiutra training away' from its origi¬ 
nal purpose, and turned it into some kind of testosterone fueled display ot “guts." 

Regardless of when the makiuutnt was ‘invented’ its value to the karateka of Okinawa is beyond doubt. Its 
use has helped them to develop powerful punches that belie their diminutive stature and, along with the 
other tools found in ho;o undo , r has helped shape the character of those who would face it. 

17. On page 82 ot his autobiography, Karate, Sly Life, the legendary Kamzawa sensei recalls his early encoun¬ 
ters tvitli the makiwaraa. s follows; 

Ihe moil bosu form of infilling it rrutkiunlnt Isuki (punching U makiuHtr* or hilling board). Tbit 
exercise conditions fingers and knuckles, and also helps develop abdominal strength. Legs, hips 
and lower back are strengthened and you develop finely tuned, supple muscles. Hack then we made 
our own makiwan. There was a rice merchant near the University where I would go and get 
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some empty straw rice ban and use then as the main material the merchant always looked puz¬ 
zled us to what we couldpossibly want the empty bugs for. Once we made the mukiuaru tooered 
with straw, we would attach it to the post in the ground and reinforce it. All done. 


• makiwara tsuki istnicticed quite scientifically with emphasis placed en speed and cor¬ 
rect use oj strength. In those days, however, te did not think so much about the finer details and 
just punched it as hard as we could. This haphazard practice led to shredded skirt where the straw 
picreed right through to the lone. When we got home we would have to remote the splinters with 
tweezers and sterilize the wounds with iodine... it w.ti excruciating 

A generation later, by the time Kiwatoc jcsir/’ wai a student at the same university ( Iakusioku), things 
had changed little with regard to mdkiwam training for the students at ihe karate club. In Clive Laytons 
Alasso Kawasoe, 8" Dan: Refections of a Sho token Karate Master, The Fairly Years (1945-1975), he tells a 
similar story. On page 60, he says. 

There were about six or seven makiwara linedup outside the dojo. We were required to face the mak- 
iwara every day—the seniors insisted. You must understand that what the seniors said was taken 
as law. I was used te training like this, but some oj the ether students icere not. With the continual 
striking, the straw pids tecre coicrcd with blood. The cuts on the fists—mine included l might add, 
such were the number ofrepetitions requited were not allotted to heat and drey became wider and 
deeper. If you let up hitting lire makiwara with ftedforce, because ofthe pain, a senior, who uou’id 
walk up and down behind yon, would whack you with a bo keen (wooden sword) to encourage you. 
Sometimes bin ofstraw uvula get embedded in the deep fissures and l can fid the excruciating pain 
now as l talk about it, pulling them out It was torturous, crazy training. 

The writer continues, 

This type of practice seem to have been implicit it lakushoku and had a history Master Shiro 
Asttno, who left Takushaku University some two years before /Vaster Kawasoe began, recalled: 

At Yakushoku we could not stop. We Ixtd te carry on whatever the injury. There wis not much 
concern fir health and there was a lot i f infection through tun. ’ 

18. In a conversation with Shoshin Nagaminc. founder of the Manubayas/v school nf Sherin ryu karate, at his 
Kodukan dojo in Naha, Okinawa in 1992, he cold me that in olden times (1800s ro early 1900s?) men all 
over Okinawa would gather in backyards just to hit the makiwara. According to Nagaminc sensel, who 
was eighty-five years old at the time of our conversation, these semi-social gatherings were attended by 
karateka and non -karateka alike. 

On a separate occaiioti, in the doji of Ko Ucluu, a !uglily icspcctcd teacher of Goju ryu kitnlte, I was intro¬ 
duced to the two makiuara standing along the back wall dose to the dojo entrance One of them differed 
slightly from all others I had seen up to then in that attached to the wall at the rear ol the makiwira was a 
small, plumb-Iinc-ilkc device. The weight could be mnved closer to or further away from the back of the 
makiwara, and the idea was to hit the target hard enough tor the head of the makiwara lo penetrate through 
the car and seethe :<nall brass ball swinging. I was invited to try and try I did, several times. However, even 
with the weight only an inch or so from the back of the pad. I had no luck in moving the ball. Uchara sensei 
on the other fund had no trouble at all, even when he moved the weight right back to the wall. 

19- In China; many books have been written over the centuries regarding the arts ol war ind personal com 
bat. Sun 1'zu’s Art of War wiittcn in the sixth century is perhaps one of the bettet-known tomes dealing 
with conflict on a grand scale, llic Bubtsbt (in Chinese, Wu Bet ft and in English, Account of Military 
Arts and Science) is perhaps the best known for those seeking information relating to combat on a more 
personal level. Ihc earliest copy dates from 1621, although there arc a number cf similar books with the 
same name. On Okinawa the Rtihishi was considered the ‘hihle o; karite. 

20. The IRKRS (International Ryukyu Karate Research Society), is a world-wide organization founded by 
Patrick McCarthy, a Canadian martial artist, now living in Australia. He is highly acclaimed for his 
in-depth research of kantte\ hisrory and the teaching of older methods of training. A great deal of what 
is known in the West today, about the kind of training done by Okinawan karateka prior to the Second 
Wodd Vtar, ii the result ol his painstaking investigations into the past and williitgness to diaicbis discov¬ 
eries with the wider karate community. 
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21. Placed in order ol my first meetings with them arc Seiko Kina (1984), Anichi Miyagi (1989). Shuichi 
Aragaki (1992), Eiichi Miyazato (1992), Scikichi Kinjo (1992), and Koshin Iha (1992). 

Seiko Kina w.« a real gentleman and when I met him lor the firit time in hit tiny Aojo (rhe |unknlcan) 
above his ton's coffee shop at the back ol the Heiwa-dori market in Naha the Okinawan capital, he made 
me feel very welcome. On dial and subsequent meetings with him, he was always ready to show me the 
difference; between Naha-te training ideas and those from Shuri- re. Friendly, helpful, and always willing 
to talk about the old days, I count myself rcry fortunate to hive learned what little I did from him. By the 
rime of my second visit to Okinawa, sadly, he had passed away. 

Anichi Miyagi (no relation to Chojun) 1 met for the first and only time in San Diego, California, during 
the first Chojun Miyagi Memorial Festival, organized and presented bv Morio Higaonna and his IOGKF 
(International Okinawan Goju ryu Kiratc Federation) organization in October 1989. I trained under 
him b a number of classes, but then so did many dozen, of others at the same time- so 1 learned very 
little from him. I wo years previously in 1987, when I uok the test (o: 1“ Dun in Grju rju under Mono 
Higaonna in Tokyo, Anichi Miyagi also signed and stamped my certificate. He did write to me once, some 
years later- concerning a matter regarding hiichi Miyazato, but my courteous reply made it clear I did not 
want to become involved in what I considered a matter between them. 

I didn’t get to train with Shuichi Aragaki when I met him a; the Higaonna dojtr, in fact he seemed 
slightly irntated that 1 was a student of hiichi Miyazato, and so our meeting was not the one I had hoped 
for. As he had trained with Chojun Miyagi for only twenty-eight months before leaving Okinawa to live 
in Tokyo, a month before his teacher s death, I found his insights into Chojun Miyagi limited, and maybe 
it was this that gave cause to his irritation? 

A student ol his, my close friend Richard Barrett, introduced me to Eiichi Miyazato and from that first 
meeting 1 knew I had met someone special. I became his student and remained so until his death in De¬ 
cember 1999- Just i few weeks before his passing he sent me a certificate awarding me a 6 1 * 1 Dan. It came 
out of the blue and was typical of his enigmatic character. He was often a man of few words, preferring 
instead to let lus actions speak foe him. I Ic was much admired and is very sadly missed. 

Scikichi Kinjo was training at the Jundnkan dijo when I became a member rhere in 1992. Quiet and 
unassuming, and always ready to help, he is a wonderful example of the benefits of lifelong training. Even 
with a pcimancnt Honor in his hit aim, lus strength eluting kakie (pushing hand training) oltcn left me 
with burning muscles and a feeling that my arms would drop off at any moment. Sometimes he would 
stop me in mid -kata and show me an alternative way of doing a technique, or show me an application; his 
explanations often ended with “This Chojun sensei's wa>C He left the Jundokan dojt in 2006 but contin¬ 
ues to train himself on a daily basis. 

Although Koshin lha was considered the most senior person in the Jundokan after Miyazato sensei, his 
presence, at least during my many visits there, was often sporadic Most noticeable tor teaching and some¬ 
times training in his normal clothes, b the years following Miyazato senseis death he returned to wearing 
a dog: in the dijo. When I wn introduced to him for the firit time by Miyazato sensei, he seemed to take a 
dislike to me for some reason. 1 later discovered this was due. in part, to my having once been a student of 
Morio Higaonna. Nevertheless, in February 2(04 1 undertook a physical test for 7‘ Dan under his watch¬ 
ful gaze. Seven months laccr, a certificate arrived. 

22. At that time my doo steed in the backyard of my home in Perth, Western Australia. These days I live in 
Tasmania, and as bcfoic, nay dojt stands adjacent to my home. This is the Okinawan way and, 1 believe, 
an important aspect of karate that is missing in today's business-like approach to running ha rase clubs and 
academics. It is not within the scope of this book to expand on this point further; suffice to say, 1 believe 
that when we ire prepared to accept people into our doy> that we would not happily accept into our 
home, we change the very nature of the teacher and student relationship. 
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Glossary 

The translation from Japanese to English is nor precise: instead I have tried to convey 
the information necessary to understand the meaning behind the Japanese words. 1 have 
also refrained from listing the many hundreds of individual techniques found in karate. 
The prompts throughout the text and this list of general terms and commonly used 
words will. I’m sure, afford more than enough information to those unfamiliar with the 
terminology found in the dojo. 


Terms Frequently Used in Traditional Karate 


rei 

Bow 

waza 

Technioue 

jodan 

Upper area 

chudan 

Middle area 

gedan 

Lower area 

zuki 

Punch 

uke 

Block 

uchi 

Strike 

keage 

Snapping feeling 

kekomi 

Thrusting feeling 

kimi 

Focused feeling 

muchimi (nogen) 

Heavy, magnetic feeling 

yoko 

Side 

hidari 

Left 

migi 

Right 

nr.ae 

Frcnt/Forward 

ushiro 

Back/Behind 

han 

Half 

han-mae 

Half forward, usually referring to the position of the hips 

yoi 

Get ready/On guard 

kamae 

Any combat ready posture 

hajfme 

Begin 

yame 

Stop 


General Stances (Dachi) 

Terms are listed in the order of progression from one stance to the next, starting with 
the feet together (heisoku dachi), moving outward and sideways to the feet being wide 
apart (j hiko dachi), before stepping forward ( sanchin dachi being the shortest step for¬ 
ward, zenkutsu dachi the longest).The other stances are used for specific reasons of either 
attack or defense, and finally the embusen is the floor plan of steps taken during a kata 

dachi Stance 

heisoku dcchi Feet together 

musubi dachi Heels together, toes apart, V shape 
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heiko dachi 
hachiji dachi 
shiko dochi 
kiba dachi 
saochir dachi 
zenkutsu dochi 
han-zenkutsu dcchi 
fudo dachi 
kokutsu dachi 
nekoashi dachi 
renoji dachi 
embusen 


Natural posture with the feet about shoulder width apart 
Same as heiko dachi, but with the feet turned slightly out 
Low stance/feet open, sometimes called horse riding stance 
Same as shiko dachi, but with the feet parallel 
Hourglass stance, hips lowered/legs bent/front foot turned in 
Forward stance, the length is twice that of a normal step 
Half the length of zenkutsu dachi, one normal step in length 
Similar lo shiko dachi but with a different weight distribution 
Rack stance, weight distributed mostly on the rear leg 
Cat stance, rear leg bent/like a compressed spring 
Feet in a 10 o'clock position, front foot slightly forward 
The pattern of steps or floor plan of directions taken in a koto 


Types of Movements Used Frequently in Karate 


tai sabcki 
tenshin 
ayumi cshi 
you ashi 
suri ashi 
chakuchi 


General term for 'body shifting’ 

Another expression for indicating body movement 
Normal stepping 

Dragging tte feel, a feeling like walking In ankle deep mud 
Sliding step, pushing one leg quickly, then pulling the other 
Replacing one foot with the other, like in a bench step up e> 


Common Hand, Arm, and Leg Parts Used in Karate 
(Sorted from lop part of the body to the tips of the toes.) 


ude 

Arm 

te 

Hand 

seiken 

Front ot a fist, referring to the first two knuckles 

ura 

Back of the hand 

tettsui 

Opposite from the thumb side of hand when the fist is 
clenched; hammer fist 

shuto 

Side edge of the hand running from the wrist to little finger 

haito 

Opposite edge cf the hand from shuto 

nukite 

Fingertips 

ashi 

Leg, but also means foot 

hiza 

Knee 

koshi 

Rail of foot 

sokato 

Edge of foot running from the heel to the small toe 

kakato 

Heel 

sokko 

Inslep 

teisoku 

Sole of the foot 

tsumascki 

Tips of the toes 
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Other Terms From the Text 


age 

awose 

barci 

bokken 

Dubishi 

budo 

budoka 

bunbu ryodo 

bus hi 

empi 

fun 

gasshuku 

geri 

geta 

gyaku zvki 

hantoi 

hare 

heiza geri 
hekite 

hiji 

hikei 

irimi 

karatedo 

kota 

kenpo 

kesage 

kiai 


kigu undo 
kobudo 

kori 
kumite 
ma oi 
maviashi 


Rising 
Two handed 
Sweeping 
Wooden sword 

A Chinese martial arts book first written in 1621. "Account of 
Military Art and Science" (Chinese: Wu 3ei Ji ) 

Lit: Martial way. Deeper meaning: the way of stopping vio¬ 
lence 

Someone who studies the concept of budo through the prac¬ 
tice of a martial art 

The way of the martial scholar. A person who trains their body 
for war and their mind for peace 

In Okinawa - a gentleman warrior / In Japan - a samurai 
Old Japanese word for the elbow 
Whip-like action 

Lit: Lodging together. Term used these days for a residential 

training course 

Kick 

Sandals or clogs 

Reverse (as in the punch came off the reverse hip) 

Opposite side...change sides! 

One's center, lower abdomen, area below the navel 
Knee kick 

Returning hand. The opposite land to the one punching 

Modern name for thp elbow 

Grasping 

Entering, as in moving forward into an attack 
The way of the empty hand 
Form, the way something is done 
Way of the fist 

A term used in Shoiokan karate for a thrusting heel kick as in 
kesage geri 

Spirit harmony, the coming together of mind, body, and spirit 
in the same moment. Commonly used these days as the name 
for the shout issued when executing a technique with full 
force 

Another term for hejo undo 

Lit: Old martial ways. Today used to denote training with tra¬ 
ditional Okinawan weapons 

A vital (nerve) point on the foot, just above the toes 

Fighting 

Distance, between two or more people 
Swinging 
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mawate 

migi sancnin dochi 
Mook Jung 

Muk Yang Jong 

nukite 
oiomc 
sen dan gi 

scnchin 

skin gi ta: 

skotei 

suigetsu 

tenden 

tersho 

toro 

toudi 

uiaken 


Turning to face the opposite direction 
Right leg forward scnchin dachi 

Chinese name for a 'wooden man' training tool similar to the 
ude kitae 

(as above) An a.ternative Chinese name for the same training 
tool 

Fingertip thrust 
Attentiveness 

Three-step technique (step here refers to a position, not a 
walking kind of step) 

San - three, Chin - battles. In a broader sense, it is a training 
<ata to find the harmony between the breath, the body and 
the mind 

Lit: spirit - technique - body 

Palm heel' the padded area at the wrist end of the open hand 
A point on the body at the base of the sternum bone in the 
chest. In the West, we would call it our solar plexus 
One's center, a point just below the navel 
Name of a kata - Rotating palms 
Tiger 

Old name for karate used in Okinawa 
Back fist 
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mind, body, and breath 84 

mind, body, and spirit 23,95, 195.201 

mind, technique 136 

Mirakian, Anthony 204 

Miyagi, Anichi 209 

Mivagi. Chojun 23,27,31, 101, 109, 152, 
177, 197, 206. 209 
Miyazato, Eiichi 101,209 
.Vlook Jung 157 
muebimi 45, 84. 176 
Muk Yang Jong 157 
muscles 

chiishi use 58 
jtniki undo 31 
latissim us dor si 10 3 
inusubi daebi 36 
Nagainine, Shoshin 208 
Nagoya. Sagenta 24 
Naha-te 150,209 
Naha-tekata 89 
nad.mncinn Sluri-te kata 89 
nail jori 205 
Nakasone, Genwa 26 
Nakayatna, Masatoshi 27. 28 
Nakayama, Masyoshi 203 


nek cash i daebi 15 6 
nigiri garni 80, 206 

construction notes 86 

exercises 83 
gripping 81 
lifting 81 

nukite 144, 145, 151,203 
Obata, Isao 203 
Okinawa 
ceramics 80 
fighting arts 23 
large jars 80 
stones 101 
tales 152 

Okinawan karate 51, 201 
one-step blocking practice. See ippon like 
barai 

Oshiro, Chojo 149 
otnrao 184 
Oya, Rcikichi 26 
Pangai Noon ryu 146 
Plcc, I Icnri D. 27, 203 
portable makiwara 134 
pounding post 156 
preparation exercises 31 
punch and sit-up 180 

punches 135, 136 
makiwara 140 
punching bags 207 
push and body catch 184 
push and leg lift 185 
pushing hand training 209 
push-ups 113, 178 
Radi. Chari es 149 
reeds 145 
rice 45 
rocks 71 
roller 192 
running 195 

saifa Goju ryu kata 40,42, 84, 165 
iaifa kata 33 
sand)in bar 193 

sand)in daebi 33. 53, 82, 83, 84, 93. 94, 96, 
104,173. 174 

sand?in dai ai Goju ryu kata 40 
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sanchin double chttdan uke 54 

sanchin kata 41,46. 81. 82, 83. 85, 93, 103, 

104, 198 
mn dun gi 174 
sandan uke barai 175 
sand box. See jar: bako 
sanseiru Guju ryu kata 107 
tanseiru kata 40 
sanseiru Naha-te kata 89 
sashi 102, 103, 104, 105, 106. 107 

sashi isbi 72 
seiken 20? 

seipai Goju ryu kata 40, 48, 84 
seisan Goju ryu kata 40, 84, 107 

scisan kata 34 
seiyunchin 

Goju rju kata 39. 40 
Naha-te kata 89 
Senzuikyo 205 
Shaolin boxing 205 
Shaolin-siu 205 

shiko dachi 37, 38. 40, 48. 59. 61-67, 73-75. 

89-95. 111, 151, 173. 181. 182. 185. 187 
shime 203 

shin gi tai 201 
Shi to ryu 26 

shock 169. See Also impact took 
Sbohci ryu 146 

Sborin ryu karate 24, 206, 208 
slotci ucbi 159. 182 
slotei uke 164 

Shotokan karate 26, 27, 149 
myths 206 

Sbotokan kata unsu 34 
Shukokai Karate Union 27 
Sburi-te 150,209 

Sburi-te kata 89 
Sbushiwa 206 
shutouchi 139 
single handle chiishi 
construction notes 69 
exercises 62 
sit-up and punch 180 
skipping 195 

Sokon, Matsumura 206 


spear-hand strikes 144 

spins 38 

sports karate 25 

spring bar 193 

squat and fireman’s lift 187 

squats 36, 185 

stamina 31 

stand-ups 186 

stone lock. See ishisashi 

stones 53, 57, 88, 101 

stone sack 190 

straw rope 134 
straw splinters 134 

strength 29, 31, 59, 63 

auxilliary exercises 177 
chiishi 68 
isiibukuro 190 
jan bako grip 152 
kongoken 110 

legs 39 
tan 87 
letsu geta 1 21 
toes .34. 36 

strength stones. See chiishi 
stretch and back lift 188 
stretches 38, 179 
junbi undo 31 
striking post. See makiwara 
sugarcane 145 

suigdsu point 140 

sumtobi 205 
SunTzu 208 

suparinpei Go)u ryu kata 34, 40, 84 

suri ashi 84 

Suzuki, Tatsuo 28 

swimming 195 

swings 43 

tai sabaki 84. 117. 165 
taketeba. See tou 
urn 206 

construction notes 97 
exercises 89 
Tana, Mr. 204 
tanden 46, 8>, 105, 112, 115 

Tani, Chojiro 27 
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Tani Ha Shiio ryu 27 
lapping stick 194 
Tasmania 209 
leisoku 33, 83 
tekki Shuri-U kata 89 
tendons 31 
tcnsho kata 198 
tetsugeta 121 

construction notes 124 
exercises 122 
ictsuwa 190 

:et is u J uchi 156 
thrust and drop 181 
Tobe, Yoshihiro 24 
toes 33,34,36. 199 
control tactics 34 
Utsugeta 121 
Tokashiki, Iken 204 
Tomari-te 1 SO 
tools 201 

drills without 177 
Indian 205 
other 189 
torn uchi 41, 91 
torso wheel 192 
ion 144 , 206 

construction notes 147 
exercises 145 
origins 144 

Traditional training 28, 88, 207 
training partner 

auxiliary' exercises 178 
body catch and push 184 
firemans squat and lift 187 
heavy squats 185 
hojo undo 169 
kongoken 114 , 118 
leg lift and push 185 
leg resistance 183 
resistance punching 182 
sit-up and punch 180 
stand-ups 186 
ude tanren 170 


trinity of shin gi tai (mind, body, spirit) 23, 
95,195,201 
Tsukuncsu Jutsu 24 
Tsuyama sensei 203 
twisting 33 

two-person conditioning exercises 169 
ude kitae 146 

construction notes 160 
exercises 158 

Okinawan and Chinese 157 
ude tanren 169 
exercises 171 
Uechi, Kanbun 206 
Uechi, Kanci 203 
Uechi ryu 146, 203 
Uechi ryu kata 206 
Uehara, Ko 208 
unsu Shotokan kata 34 
uraken 138. 164 
Vickers, David 27 
Wado ryu karate 28 
warm-up exercises 31, 32 
weaving 205 
weight transfer 38, 39 
wheel 192 
wooden-man 157 
wrestlers 57, 109 
wrist rotation 176 
Xian, Xie Zhong 205, 206 
Xi Shui Jin 205 
Yabu, Master 198 
Yamam ryu bojutsu 206 
Yi JingJin 205 
yoga 179 
yoi 81 

Yokata, Kousaku 206 
yokogeri 33. 107 
Yonamine. Kosuke 199 
zenkutsu dathi 105,123, 138 
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with his position in life soon began to manifest in anti social 
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These days Michael lives quietly with his wife, Kathy, high on a hill overlooking a 
bend in rhe river Tamar, in Northern Tasmania. .Surrounded by natural hush land, he 
practices karate and kobudo in the small dojo attached to his home and spends the rest 
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science fiction movies. He can be contacted at shinseidokan^bigpond.com 
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"Michael Clarke has captured the secret of traditional karate power." -Kinjo Tsoneo. Kyoshi 8* dan 


ADDING POWER totHe figHting technique's of karate 



IIOJO UNDO means ‘supplementary' training.' and using these tools 
is the key for developing the devastating power of karate techniques. 
Without Hojo Undo training, a practitioner cannot reach the profound 
strength levels required for a lifetime of kar ate training. 

This book details how to construct and use many training tools, 
provides accurate mechanical drawings, comprehensive training methods, 
and discusses the historical context to understand why Hojo Undo was 
created in old Okinawa. 

@ Warm up exercises 
® Detailed construction drawings 
@ Build your own Hojo Undo tools! 

§• Learn how to use the tools to develop devastating power 
® Link your increased power to fighting techniques 
§ I Icar what Okinawan Masters say about Ilojo Undo training 


"Clarke is an honorable man of karate... I highly recommend this book." -Holama Tetsthiro. Kaicho 10" d«n 

"I recommend this book... It is a valuable asset for learning how the tools are used at an extension of training." 

-Akainlne Hiioslil, Kalcno a-dan 

"I can't think of a single person anywhere in the world better suited to introduce this subject, and 1 highly 
recommend The Art of Hojo Undo: Power Training for Traditional Harare to teachers and students alike." 

-Patrick McCarthy, HanSii 8 ! dan 

"A serious writer... of great value to anyone who wishes to understand traditional karate-do." 

-Jonn tneetham, Editor, bnaokar Kame Magazine 



MICHAEL CLARICE, Kyoshi 7* 1 dan, Okinawan Goju-ryu, has trained 
in kararc since 1973. He has written over two hundred artidcs for international 
martial arts magazines and authored three nooks. A young ‘itrcci lighter’ 

. in England who became a disciplined ttudrnt of budo in Okinawa, Clarke 
5 enthusiastically trachcs traditional Goju-ryu Karate in his dojo near 
Launceston, Tasmania, Australia. 
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